May 


Photography Awerd Winner by Thames Wiktex, Edwin Dosty + S., 


“t's Been a Long, Hurd Winter” 
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A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL... 


Q Here's a new car > but before you 


take a ride see if you can guess how many tons of coal 
were needed to make it. Check the correct pile. 


A It takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- 
[mobile 250 pounds of coal are needed for the rubber tires 
pand tubes .. . and it takes more than a pound of coal to 
Pmake each pound of steel—plus the coal needed for the 
Hfactory’s heat, light and power—an example of the part 
pcoal plays in nearly every product you use, 


Q Here is the “coal mining Olympics”—a race between 
American, British, and Japanese miners 


to see who can produce the most coal in 
fone day. See if you can judge the order 
Sof finish by marking them |, 2, 3. 


A The American wins—by many lengths. The average 
American miner produces as much coal in one day asa 
British miner does in four days—or the Japanese miner in 
one month, Modern machines give the American miner 
his big advantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is loaded by 
machine. 


Q How much of the world’s total 
known coal supply does America 
have? Check the best answer. 


= — 

A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro- 
duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 
heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal. 


A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last year. 
Generating the nation’s electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil- 
lion tons. 8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement in- 
dustry. All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 
source of power. 


Free Gooklet { 


For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—"“King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DepARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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LIFE filmstrips in color, will, of course, 
continue. (Most are already in their sec- 
ond printing.) The following are now 
available, at $4.50 each: 


Heritage of the Maya 
Giotto’s Life of Christ 
Emerson’s New England (b+w) 
Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel 
* The Middle Ages 
* Age of Exploration 


The Atom 


* 18th Century England 


The American Revolution 


* Renaissance Venice 


In preparation 


* France in the 18th Century 


Ancient Egypt 


*Starred filmstrips have been developed 


from LIFE’s pictorial essays on the History 
of Western Culture. This popular series 
offered a perspective view of civilization 
in the West from medieval times to the 
middle of the 19th Century. 


announces 
a new black & white series 
—and a money-saving offer 


Because of the wide acceptance of the LIFE color filmstrip program 
by teachers of art, history and the sciences, LIFE’s Editors now 
announce a second series in black-and-white. This series, based on 
LIFE’s picture stories on current affairs and the problems of the 
world and its peoples, is planned to bring picture-teaching with 
LIFE Filmstrips to an even wider audience—for example, groups 
in social studies and current events. 

Beginning in October and each month thereafter through May 
1952, you will have filmstrip reports ranging from significant social 
commentaries like “The New Indonesia” to a scientific exploration 
into “The Geography of the Universe”. Tentatively planned for 
production are: “The Connecticut River”, “Korea”, “The Nile 
Valley”, “The Navajos”, and other subjects of lively interest. 

These filmstrips, purchased singly, will be priced at $2. But by 
subscribing now to the whole series, you may receive all eight 
for only $12, saving you 335% of the single print cost. 

A preview of this subscription series, “South Africa and Its 
Problem” is ready now—and the coupon below tells you how you 
may see its 60 unusually exciting frames without obligation. 


Speciat Orrer: To every subscriber whose order is received before 
July 1, 1951, the filmstrip on “South Africa” will be sent free of 
extra cost, bringing the total number of filmstrips included in the 
subscription price ($12) up to nine. 


Fill in and m-il this coupon to LIFE Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please enroll me for the now series of eight LIFE 2 eee 
Filmstrips in black-and-white and bill me at $12 
when my subscription starts in October. 
I understand that if this order is postmarked Terie... 


by July 1, 1951, 1 will receive as a bonus the film- 
strip SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS PROBLEM free 
of charge, making a total of nine filmstrips instead 
of eight. (The filmstrips will be priced singly at $2.) 

I have the privilege of cancelling this order and 
returning SOUTH AFRICA within 10 days if, as 


Scnoot on Group 


Appress 


typical of the series, it does not fully meet my 
expectations. If | cancel my order but do not 
return the filmstrip, you will bill me for it at $2. 
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Corner 


HILE traveling in Greece 
teacher Morris Rosenblum 
Samuel |. Tilden H. S.. Brooklyn 


took this picture of a dancing girl 
Your travel photographs and travel stories this 


Scholastic 


it Megara 


can 


win awards and public ition in 


Teacher 

Our cover photograph is another good travel picture This 
polar bear won 2nd place for Thomas 
High School, Detroit 
Awards. His 


end of the semester 
P. Wileow, 16. Edwin Denby 
1991 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 


in the 


teacher is 


Mirs. Irma Webber, from whom we expect some entries 
Plan now to tell Scho 
lastic Teacher about your 


travels, $425 in prizes 


4th Annual 
Travel Story Awards 


Who is eligible? 


Every teacher. school ad 
supervisor ind 
librarian. Subject: Your 
travels—summer or winter 


What kind of travel stories? 
True 


counts that will help others 


entertaining 


make the nost of their 
travel 1) 1.000) words Accompany with photographs il 
siluble 
Awards 
Nine award-winning articles— $25 each. Manuscripts pub 
lished! in Se lastic Teacher. Honora! le mentions. ¢ hoice of 


43 titles in Rivers of America series ( Rinehart 


Travel Photo Awards 


What kind of travel photographs? 


Photos suitable for magazine covers or illustrations. Photos 


tf ivel manuscripts eligible Four classifica 
thors 1. United States, 2. \ Hawaii Ku 
Near East, Africa; 4 Central 


be “an sive 


in ida 


South and America 


y* 
inches. Glossy prints 


Enter ph ap! s with reader al pictures with hu 


nan interest and the satisfactions of travel 
Awards 

ror eac issihcation st. $25. 2nd. $15 S10 
Honorable mentions 
Deadlines 

Travel pl iphs—Oect. 1, 1951 
Where to send 

Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 351 Fourth 


Avenue, Ne 
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Scholostic Teacher Weekly (and 
monthly) contains Weekly Lesson 
Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to 
teachers ordering classroom sub 
script ons for any of the Scholastic 
group of weekly classroom mago 
zines, in quantities of 10 or more 
to one address 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly serves 
the teachers, supervisors, and ad 
supplies 
formation and practical hints for 


ministrotors current in 


studies, pro 
to books, 


Eng! sh and social 


vides a handy guide 
materials, new 
equip 


ment and travel opportunities 


rodio 


instructional aids, school 
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Who invented the oven? How was the temperature of an oven tested ? What was important 


about the invention of the oven, and how did it contribute to . . . 


Your Daily Bread 


2. BREAD AND THE FIRST OVEN 
THAT BAKED IT 

Just what man, or what nationality of 

people can be given credit for invent- 

ing the oven cannot be answered. 

Historians have different ideas. 

One source claims that ovens were 
found in every back yard of the an- 
cient Chaldeans in Asia, as far back as 
2000 


Egyptians invented ovens, at about 


Another source says the 


the same period, because they found 
their leavened (raised) bread would 
not bake properly just by setting the 
dough in the coals of a fire, Still an- 
other historian tells us the Greek God 
Dionysius invented the oven, hundreds 
of years later, about 700, B.C. 

But who did it, or when, doesn't 
really matter much today. 

What is important is that the build- 
ing of ovens marked the settling down 
of man. Earlier he was apt to be one 
of a wandering tribe, living in no one 
place for very long at a time. But 
when he began baking his bread in an 
oven he couldn't carry with him, he 
was likely to select some fertile area, 
build his house and his oven, then 
unconsciously build up civilization all 


A dramatic story of its history 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


about him. That was an important step 
toward the growth of permanent com- 
munities like we live in today. 

The first oven was built of hardened 
clay, or mud. It looked much like a 
small Eskimo igloo, 3 to 4 feet high. 
It was dome-shaped with an opening 
cut out at the base. A fire of wood was 
burned on the oven floor for several 
hours — often all during the night. 
When the proper temperature had been 
reached, the ashes were removed and 
the floor was swept clean with wisps 
of damp straw. Then the dough was 
placed directly on the oven floor, the 
opening was blocked to seal the heat 
in, and the loaves were left to bake. 

It was said that a method of testing 
the temperature of an oven was to 
throw a handful of flour on the floor. 
If it blackened without bursting into 
flame, the heat was just right for baking 
without burning the loaves. 

Ovens built in later times were made 
of stone. A firebox and a chimney 
were added at the back so that an 
oven could be used constantly, if de- 
sired. Ovens were made larger, too. 
Slowly but surely, progress was being 
made in the making of bread. 


Baking as profession is centuries 
old. Bread through the ages has been 
the Staff of Life. And today, penny for 
penny, bread, enriched with necessary 
vitamins and minerals, provides more 
of the things our bodies need — more 
generously — than any other food. 

This year, 1951, is the 10th Anni 
versary of enriched bread, and the 
enrichment program has been hailed 
by leading doctors, scientists and nutri- 
tionists as one of the most significant 
contributions to better health in our 
generation. Because bread is our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
are presenting its dramatic background 
in a series of historical sketches for 
your classroom use. 


NEXT CHAPTER: Bread baking as 
a profession 


ENRICHED BREAD 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 


NOW OR LATER? 


Draft Status of Boys Not 
Clear Until Congress Acts 


With the House and Senate 
not agreed on draft and UMT 
high school and college bows are 

sir.” While 

Adminis 
tration on March 31 announced 
tudent draft-determent 
poli y But the White 
neglected to prepare the public 
So a backlash of public resent 
ment swept the country 

Chief tacts are these Stu 
dents now in college may take 
Mnational aptitude tests May 26 


im the 


till left 


the 


House 


16, or WO. Unless Congress 
contrary, local boards 


Srnvust defer students if they (1) 


stand high in aptitude, or (2) 
are in the upper part of their 
class. The House bill would 
make deferment advisory, not 
compulsory 

Boys up to 20 vears of age 
doing satislactory work in high 
school will not be drafted. Boys 
planning to go to college can 
and should enter. Draft boards 
ure instructed to defer them, 
pending later aptitude tests and 
class attainment 


UMT seems likely to go 


through on a standby basis, with | 


(longre ssional check 


Both Army and Air Force are 


expanding ROTC units. Schools 
may Obtain trom Army Central 
Film Libraries the new film The 
Army ROTC 


hiithes 


Explains opportu 


Who Pays for Injuries? 


Advice every teacher should 
know for his own protection ap 
voars in Who Is Liable for Pupil 


i 
Injuries?—new NEA bulletin (50 
cents The birthrate con 
tinues to soar at record rates 


The 16%-million level experts ex 
pected U.S. to reach in 40 vears 
is likely to be reached by 1956 
NEA we nbership hit an 
all-time high of 454,593 
Success NEA 


board conference on curmculum 


scross-the 


problems at Toledo, Ohio, paves 
the way for more joint sessions 
teachers, specialists and ad 
ministrators on how to improve 
education The Curriculum 
will be the AASA 1953 Year 
book subject, prepared under 
chairmansiap of Lawrence E 
Dethrick, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
supt 45 students received a 
total of $7,000 in college schol- 


Pres. Holl (Ronald Colmen) of NBC's 
ivy College accepts new job from 
Lionel DeSilva—radio cheirman of 
Public Schools Week Mrs Holl 
(Vicky) assists 


NEA Going West 

San Francisco will weicome 
the NEA 80th annual meeting 
July 1-6. More than 3,500 dele 
gates will hear Andrew Cordier, 
assistant to U. N.’s Trygve Lie, 
vote on department status tor 
the National Retired Teachers 
Assn., and assoc iate membership 
\ $2 } for Future Teac hers ot 
America. Discussion groups on 
current problems protes- 
sional linic s 


BOOKLET ON RUBBER 

The Wonder Book of Rubber, 
cartoon booklet insert in our 
March 7 
classroom quantities 
guide also free. Write Don Lay- 
man, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10 


issues, is available in 
Te Al her 5 


Baby Boom. Other Items 


arships this year through the 
sixth National Honor Society 
Scholarship Test Should 
teachers be selected on how 
they feel about children rather 
than on how much they know 
about subject matter? To find 
out the U.S. Public Health Ser 
vice made a $10,000 grant to 
the Bank Street College of Edu 
stion, New York City Four 
Te orded 
Voice of Democracy 


borrowed from the 


speeches winning 
iw ards 
thay he 
Transcription Exchange if s 
Office of Education Adult 
education organizations, now 
merged meet for the first time 
in a national conference at Co 
lumbus, Ohio, May 13-15 
California's Appeals Court ruled 
the special loyalty oath illegal 
ordered professors who had re- 
fused to take oath reinstated 


WANTED 
Unskilled laborers 
$2,975. per year 

Experience 
unnecessary 


This figure, points out AFT's 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, “is almost ex- 
actly the same as the average 
salary of teachers in the United 
States at the present time. Prac 
tically nowhere in the United 
States does a beginning teacher 
receive as large a salary 
Recent reports of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor show that 
the average wage of factory 
workers in 1950 was more than 
$3,300." Increases of “at least 
$1,000 per year are needed 
in most school systems,” he de- 


‘ lare s. 


SALARIES UPPED 


What is happening to teacher 


salaries? 


One third ot all cities 100,000 | 


and over, reports the NEA Re- 
search Division, have recently 
adopted new schedules. Cost-of 
living adjustments become more 
common. Among cities which 
now gear compensation to cost 
of living are: Milwaukee, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., Duluth, Minn., Stam 
ford, Conn., Brookline, Mass 
Madison, Wis., and Clayton, Mo 
How they do it appears in 
Cost-of-Living Adjustments for 
Teachers’ Salaries, 1950-51, 
NEA Research Division 

Now that labor is back on the 
Wage Stabilization Board, the 
lid on salary increases can be 
litted. School boards cannot, as 
AFT points out, “hide behind 
the war effort.’ 

Meanwhile, factory-worker 
earnings continue to rise. In 
nid-February they reached an 
werage of $64.08 per week, up 
nearly $8 in a vear 


THAT 48-HOUR WEEK 


How many |! 


does the teacher work? Forty 
eight. savs the NEA Research 
Division in a new report on 
Teaching Load in 1950. Ques 
tioning 2,200 teachers, the NEA 
finds that classroom instruction 
takes little more than half the 
time. The rest goes to correcting 
papers, class preparation, super- 
vising study halis, monitoring, 
making out records, and spon- 
soring school activities 


wurs per we ek 


TRAVEL TRENDS 


Bookings to Europe Rise 
As War Fear Dies Down 


Now that worry over war in 
Europe this year is ebbing, the 
rush to reserve space on liners 
and planes has set in, Europe 
itself offers special attractions 
for 1951: British Festival events 
throughout Great Britain; the 
Paris 2,000th anniversary; music 
and theatre festivals in Edin- 
burgh, Salzburg, Venice, etc 

New low coach-airplane fares 
to Latin America make a circle 
tour of that continent less costly 
than Europe 

NEA’s convention in San 
Francisco will draw many edu 
cators to the West, and on to 
Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii 

1951 promises to be a record 
year for special tours and field 
courses. See Travel Tips, p 
17-T. Scholastic Teacher itself 
sponsors or conducts nine (see 


| p. 21-T). 


City College announces three 
field courses: Photography, His 
tory of Art, and Fiej;d Geology 
(including geography ), the lat- 
ter a two-month program in 
Europe conducted by Mrs. Mary 
W. Garretson 

Work, Study, Travel Abroad, 
1951 (50 cents), issued by the 
U. S. National Student Associa 
tion, 304 North Park St., Madi- 
son, Wis., reports ptograms tor 
students. 


Other Summer Choices 

Wisconsin University will 
again offer its 4th Conference 
on Communications, Prot. Fran- 
cis Shoemaker, dir. July 9-13. 

The Fourth Annual Seminars 
on American Culture at Coo- 
perstown, N. Y., adds a new 
feature this vear—a week's field 
trip by bus 

On_Aug. 7 the Third Experi- 
mental Group will leave for a 
years participation in Danish 
Folk Schools, Cost—$950, 


INFLATION PICTURED 

How can the cause, curse, and 
cure for inflation be made clear? 
4 16-page picture-book treat- 
ment of this timely subject will 
be enclosed with May 23 Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, and 
Practical English. Sponsor is 
Nat] Assn. of Manufacturers 
which has recently set up a 23- 
member educator advisory 
board 
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WHAT’S IN 
A PICTURE? 


Exciting new approach 
to 2-minute speeches! 


Nx TIME your classroom schedule calls for 2- 
minute speeches, try this experiment: 

Instead of assigning one of the general, much-used 
topics (My Pet, My Summer). . . or letting students 
struggle to think of individual subjects . . . 

Hold up a copy of this picture. Explain that it is 
an actual photograph, taken in 1950, of two immi- 
grants at Ellis Island, waiting to be admitted to the 
United States. 

Then ask your students: What do you see in this 
picture? Where did these people come from? What 
are they thinking? Why did they choose the United 
States as their new home? 

What do you know about our immigration laws? 
Are you personally acquainted with any immigrants? 
Can you think of any famous men who came here to 
live from foreign countries? Does the picture remind 
you of any books or stories you have read? 

Let each student take any approach he wishes— 

and prepare a 2-minute speech telling what the pic- 

-».to see life...to see the world 
++. to eyewitness great events L| FE 


ture means to him. See if you don’t get one of the most 
interesting series of talks you've ever heard . . . a series 
that will develop the powers of imagination and 
thought as well as the power of speech. 

This picture is one of a special series, covering all 
types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE— 
to suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of images and 
emotions which pictures have the power to evoke. 

If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE- 
size reprints of this series—plus complete classroom 
suggestions for two-minute speeches, theme-writing, 
and vocabulary-building—send in the coupon below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Room 10-10, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 

I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's 
in a Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use. 
Please send me reprints of pictures which have appeared 
to date—and future releases at regular intervals. 


Name 


School Position 


Address 


City 
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Newspaper Story 


DUCATORS never agree.” This 
oft-heard statement is once 
more refuted in the Scholastic 

Teacher awards to 1950's outstanding 

visual materials. Again this year we in- 

vited the panel of audio-visual educa- 
tion leaders to select ten outstanding 
l6mm informational films released to 
schools during 1950. In addition, we 

Bsked the panel to select ten outstand 

Bog filmstrips, released in 1950 for junior 

Bad senior social studies and English 

§ Out of some 350 film titles, panel 

Pominations gave us a ballot of 77 pref 

Brences. In tl 

Bun hed at the t » with scattered votes 

0! one or two for the other films. The 

yp ten vhich separ ited themselves 

.” the six runners-up by a narrow 

Margin, are 

DevecormMent Sentes— McGraw 

Hill 
Paocess or Law Denten—T. F. ¢ 
Hill 
rH W. F 
ror Berren O. T 
oma Moses-—A. F. Films 
ron Mopenns Senres—Me 
Craw- Hill 

Bewsraren Stony-E BF 

Jouns Is THe Lanp-E. B. 


« final voting 16 titles 


ARMING IN 


Close runners up were Building a 
RNation—Israel (U. W. } fhe reson De 
clares Secession (T. F. ¢ Justice Un 
der Law (T. F. ¢ Life of a Plant 
Schumann Story (T. F. ¢ 
Your Voice (E. B. 1 


On filrmstrips igreement was equally 


Hered ipp nximately 


close The year 


Fight for Better Schools 


Family Circles 


1950's Ten Outstanding 


150 possible selections. Twelve strips 
appeared at the top in balloting. The 
two runners-up were only one yote be 
hind the selected ten! 


Amenican GovernmMent—McGraw-Hill 

or Eanty Amenica—Young 
Am 

Conservation Is Evenysopy’s Business 
Pop Sci 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING 
E. B. EF 

IStu Century ENGLANbD— Life 

Henirace or THe Maya—Life 

Histony oF THE AMenican Necro 
Current History Films 

Tue Senies—Young Am 

Machine Powrn Means Plrexty—Me- 
Graw-Hill 

Ture Minpte Aces—Lite 


Runners-up were Emersons Neu 
England (Lite) and The Titan ( Instruc 
tional Films, In 

W h » selected these fil nstrips ind 


° A group of 35 


films as “outstanding | 


men and women who see most new re 
leases promptly. Included are heads of 


state, city, and university audio-visual 


aids departments. Panel members are 
scattered from Maine to California, from 
Wisconsin to Louisiana 

On what basis were the materials 
judged? On all-around excellence—tech 
nical qualitv, accuracy of content, art 
istry 


Scholastic Teacher offers its congrat 


Child Development Series 


ulations and an Award of Merit to the 
producers of these excellent schoo! films 
and filmstrips. If you do not know them, 
you certainly will want to arrange for 
screenings 

Presentation of the 1950 Awards took 
place on May 2 at the Awards Dinner 
held in the Faculty Club of Columbia 
University. The dinner was a highpoint 
ot the Educational Film Festival con- 
ducted by the Communications Mate- 
rials Center of Columbia University 
Press. During the afternoon and eve- 
ning all of the films and sequences from 
the filmstrips received public presenta- 
tion. Dr. John W. Studebaker, chairman 
t the editorial board of Scholastic Mag- 
azines presented the awards at the din 
ner chairmaned by Stanley Applegate. 
Prot. Paul Witt, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, introduced the after- 
noon showings with a talk on “What to 
Look for in Films.” 


Ten Outstanding Films 


Child Development Series—five films de 
cribing the normal development patterns 
#4 infancy and childhood. Correlated with 
Elizabeth Hurlock’s text, Child Develop- 
ment. Produced by Crawley Films for Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Judith Crawley, direc- 
tor. Distributed by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42 St., N. ¥ 

Due Process of Law Denied—injustice of 
Ivnch law as illustrated by early days of 
the West. Classroom excerpt prepared and 
distributed by Teaching Film Custodians 


Japanese Family 


Due Process of Law Denied 
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American Paintings 


American Government Series 


16mm Films and Filmstrip 


(25 W. 43 St., N. Y.) in collaboration with 
Audio-visual Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. John E. 
Braslin, TFC, supervised 


marriage. Correlated with Henry Bowman's 
text, Marriage for Moderns. Produced by 
Affiliated Film Producers for McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Distributed by McGraw-Hill Book 


The Middle Ages 


Conservation Is Everybody's Business— 
four color strips on needs and methods of 
conservation. Produced and distributed by 
Audio-visual Division, Popular Science Pub- 
353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Devel- 
oped in cooperation with World Book Ency 


lishing Co., 


Contemporary American Painting—five 
color strips; examples and information about 
American painters. Selected from 
E. B. collection; also produced and distrib- 


modern 


library Series 


Family Circles—importance of home and Co. Directors, Willard Van Dyke and Alex- . . ; 

uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films.7 

school cooperation. Produced by the Na- ander Hammid Producer, Oscar E. Sams; technical pro-} 
tional Film Board of Canada Distributed Newspaper Story—how a newspaper gets, duction, William Peltz; collaborator, Daniel 

in U. S. by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Writer prints, and distributes its news. Produced Caton Rich, curator, Art Institute of Chi-9 
and director, Morten Parker; producer, and distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 3 


Gudrin Parker; camera, Grant McLean. 

Farming in South China—life and work 
of farmers in fertile south China. Produced 
by Louis de Rochemont Associates; dis- 
tributed by United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. Director 
Victor Jurgens 


and photographer, 


nica Films, Wilmette, Ill. Producer, John 
E. Bobbit. Collaborator, Kenneth E. Olson, 
Dean, Journalism School, Northwestern U 

Yours Is the Land—need for orderly man- 
agement and earth's re- 
sources. Color. Produced by the Conserva 
tion Foundation with the New York Zoo- 


conservation of 


cago; script, Marilyn Robb 


18th Century England—in color. Story of i 


life and personalities of this period 
duced and distributed by Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y 


Pro- 


Heritage of the Maya—color. Comparison % 


of the ancient Maya and his descendants 


Vig tte today. Produced and distributed by Life 

ounty (Va.) battle, illustrative of com- ene . 
dia Britannica Films. General supervision, History of the American Negro: 1619-4 


munity campaigns for school improvement. 
Produced by March of Distributed 
on 16mm. by March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Producer, Rich 
urd de Rochemont; director, Gray Lock 
wood; camera, John Ceisel, writer, Leona 


lime 


Carney 
Grandma Moses—biography in color of 


George E. Brewer, Jr.; camera, John Storer 


Ten Outstanding Filmstrips 


American Government Series—ten strips 
presenting basic information on structure, 
functions, and organization of our Federal 


Government. Correlated with American 


1865—achievements, contributions, and 
place of the Negro in American history 


Produced and distributed by Current His- 7 


Films, 226 E, 22 St., N. Y. Producer 
and writer, Paul Eiseman. 


tory 


The Library—six strips to facilitate wiser 7 


use of libraries. Produced by Maxwell Des- 


this famous artist. Produced by Falcon Federal Government and American System set for Young America Films. Distributed 4 
Films, Inc. Distributed by A. F. Films, Inc., of Government, by John H. Ferguson and by Young America Films. Adviser, Hardy 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. Director, Jerome Dean E. McHenry. Produced by Pathe- KR. Finch, head of English Department 


Hill; camera, Erica Anderson; music, Hugh 
Martin; narration, Archibald MacLeish 
Japanese Family—daily life of a 
weaver's family in Kyoto, Japan. Produced 
and distributed by International Film Foun- 
dation, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. Producer, 
Julien Bryan; director, William James; 
writer, Basil Beyea; research, Omar Shapli; 

camera, Minoru Konda 
Marriage for Moderns Series—five filuis 
discussing the 


silk 


problems of courtship and 


scope Company of America for McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Distributed by McGraw-Hill 

Children of Early America—18 color 
strips. Each has an original story of a fic- 
tional boy or girl living in early U. S. his- 
tory, illustrating daily life. Produced by 
Margaret Bradfield for Young America 
Films. Distributed by Young America Films, 
18 FE. 41 St.. N. Y. Writers: Margaret Brad- 
field, Camilla Best, Florence Taylor, Jean 
George 
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LOATIN 


Children of Early America 


Greenwich (Conn.) High School 

Machine Power Means Plenty—color. Re- 
view of American produc tion achievements 
standard of part power 
played. Produced by Pathescope Company 
of America, supervised by Bill Gottlieb, for 
20th Century Fund. Distributed by Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co 

The Middle Ages—life revealed through 
medieval art in color, Produced and dis- 
tributed by Life Filmstrips 


liv ing TAC hine 


18th Century England 
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Kuropean 


lose-Up 


ENMEEN E. IBERG 
Washington Junior High School, Rock island, til. 


N TWENTY-FOUR hours we 
transported from a bustling New 
York hotel to a real, honest-to goodness 
legends and 


were 


astle complete with 
hosts, in Luxembourg! 
) A visitor immediately feels at home 
whether it 
> walking through a beautiful monas 
ry warden with a Dominican monk 
neeling in prayer beside a villager in 
is beautiful medieval church. lunching 


nywhere in Luxembourg 


» huge, open-face “sandwiches” and 
er in the village tavern, bobbing up 
Gud down over Luxembourg’s green 
Boppy-decked hills in a little bus with 
trauss music coming softly from the 
mod speaker listening to the village 
hool teacher's husband play Bach 
.. his litth wheezy organ, or drinking 
hampagne with Mrs. Mesta at the 
an Consulate 
= Hosteling in Europe is unlike hos 
Bling at home 
Oddities, eccentrics. There vou are “do 
Mu as the Romans do”—it is the ac 
Bepted and common way of traveling 


Here we bievelers are 


vervone in Europe rides a bicycle 

The many hostels are built to ac 
commodate hundreds, not tens. You 
meet the natives the “real” people at 
the hostels, and you vet to know them 
There the students discuss their prob 
lems with vou, the teachers talk about 
their work ind 
share their favorite scenes and cathe 


drals, and musicians give freely of their 


worries, the artists 


talents. In hostels vou are one of 


ther 1 fellow travelet comrade 


with common interests, not a “rich 


American” looking askance at their sim 


Threowgh Europe 
with pedal pick ond 
shovel went thes $25 
trevel ewerd story 
winner Plan now to 
enter your shores 
and photoes See 4-7 


ple fare, their simple living. The charge 
for a cot in a hostel dormitory is about 
20 cents or a quarter, and a wonderful 
steaming meal complete with dessert 
might be as high as 50 cents. 


Bicycle Whirlpool 


Have you ever ridden a bicycle in 
an after-work bicycle traffic-jam in Den 
Haag? You cannot boast of hair-raising 
experiences until you have! It is like 
being caught in a whirlpool, you had 
better give yourself up to it and go 
with the current and a prayer, or per 
ish! You must follow a half-inch behind 
the wheel in front of you, pedaling 
madly, You must not swerve a centi 
meter lest the determined-looking, hard 
pedaling Dutchmen, whose shoulders 
are pressing yours on either side, leave 
you a panic-stricken casualty! 

The appearance of the Dutch bike 
alone is enough to make you lose your 
balance. It is a stern, indignant look- 
ing wheel that appears to have been 
insulted by one of the less common 
motor vehicles. It supports its rider in 
a stiff 


see how the queen ot the Netherlands 


upright position. It is easy to 


can go bicvele riding and look not one 
bit less queenly! 
How unlike their owners are these 
bikes! We will never understand how 
these rriendly, smiling, gracious Dutch 
ever happened to design such bievcles 
High spot of our summer was the 
two weeks spent in a work camp at 
Burenbruck hostel in Germany, with 
English and German hostelers. Our 
work was to dig a reservoir and a ditch 
for water pipes to bring the water 
from a stream below the hill to the 


hostel 


blisters and bruises during the first few 


Many and colorful grew the 
cays, but no greater, nor as lasting, 
as the friendships and appreciations 
and understandings that blossomed 
there. Between the blows of our picks 
came questions and ideas about secial- 


ized medicine, the philosophies of 
Goethe and Schiller, singing comnger- 
cials on the American radio, the prob- 
lems of German youth. As the mormng 
wore on the sounds of the picks be- 
came fewer and feebler, but the con- 
versation became faster and louder 
The Jugendherbergsvater just smiled. 
Perhaps he knew that something more 
important than a reservoir was being 
built out there. 

We dug, and talked, in the morning 
but after a filling lunch of wonderful 
German soup at noon, we visited one 
of the famous Ruhr factories, tramped 
through miles of shafts inspecting a 
coal mine, drank ersatz coffee (not bad 


at all) with adult part-time students 


in a make-shift college, chatted with 
a German social worker, or had lunch 
with the family of one of our camp 
friends in Hagen or Dortmund. Of 
course, there are deep “cuts” that never 
seem to heal. We still tremble when 
we think of the afternoon we stood 
arm in arm with a friend looking at 
what was once his family’s three-story 
staring down into the ceilar 
where he and his family cringed as 
burning timbers fell about them cur- 
ing a bombing raid 

Mostly we remember the fine ‘spirit 
of the people. We marveled at the 
neat little shops built between the 
ghostly walls of big bombed-out de- 
partment stores. The owners would save 
carefully to build another floor, to have 
another blackened wall torn down, We 
loved the singing children swinging 
down the streets, the beautiful harmony 
of their long-loved German songs. And 
we shall never forget those long moon- 
hght walks along the tree-lined roads, 
learned the beautiful folk 
songs that have been sung for cen- 
turies. These often come 
stealing back, gladdening many hours, 
guarding off pessimistic thoughts, dim- 
ming angry propaganda of hate. 


home, 


where we 


memories 
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ake the most of this SUMMER 


For travel plus you will want to inves- 
gate the six itineraries listed here. These 
tours were planned especially for you by 
Scholastic Teacher and Allied Travel, inc.— 
4 of them offer college credit. They afford 
unusual opportunities for summer study, 


1. Origins of New England: 1620-1820 
In two weeks, you will visit places 
where history lives: Plymouth, Solem, 
Boston, Concord, Lexington; Peter- 
borough, Bennington, Deerfield. Also 
Mystic (Conn.) sailing ship marine 
museum. Two days at Old Sturbridge 
Village, the Williamsburg of New 


England. Boston University field course 


conducted by Prof. Franklin Roberts, - 


school of education. June 25-July 7 
Three credit hours—$45. All expense 
—$165. 


2. America in the Carib 
Three-weeks’ flying field course em- 
bracing five major islands: six days in 
Puerto Rico; stops at the Virgin Islands, 
with its Danish heritage, Haiti, the 
New World's only Negro republic; 
Jamaica, center of British culture; 
final week in Cubo. Syracuse Uni 
versity field course conducted by Pro- 
fessor Donald Bishop, political science 
department. June 25-July 14. Three 
credit hours—$51. All expense—$680 
approx 


3. Contemporary Drama in Europe 

Opportunity to witness drama features 
offered in connection with the Festival 
of Britain in London, Stratford, and 
elsewhere; group will meet leaders in 
theatre. Loter, tour members will attend 
theatre testivals in Salzburg, Venice, 
Edinburgh, Paris. Syracuse University 
field course conducted by Prof. Sawyer 
Falk, head of the drama department 
July 4 to September 2. Six credit 
hours—$102. All expense approx. $1,100 


4. Art History in Evrope—Renaissance 
to Modern 

Opportunity to trace trends in art 
in famous buildings ond museums of 
london, Bruges, Ghent, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Paris, Venice, Verona, 
Padua, Ferrara, Florence, Rome, etc 
Syrocuse University field course con- 
ducted by Prof. Frederick Haucke, 
head of art history deportment. July 
4-August 16. Three credit hours—$51. 
All expense— $980. 


educational travel, and recreation. 


5. Valley of Mexico 

Two weeks’ travel on the cool upland plateau of the Valley 
of Mexico. Tour of Mexico City; gardens of Xochimilco; motor 
to Cuernavoca, city of the sun; Toxco; Acapulco, popular 
Pacific resort village, for o day of leisure and swimming. Re- 
turn to Mexico City. July 9-July 22. $202 in Mexico. Total price 
supplied on request 


Three-weeks’ circle tour from Chicago: Grand Canyon; Los 
Angeles and Hollywood; San Diego with a dip into Mexico; 
Yosemite; over the Sierras to Croter Lake, Reno; west to San 
Francisco—Fisherman's Wharf, Golden Gate Bridge, Univ. of 
California. Portland and Secttle, motor stage to Mt. Rainier 
Park. Over Cascades to Yellewstone National Park; out through 
Silver Gate Lodge for return to Chicago. Conductor: expe 
rienced Scholastic Magozi repr tative. leave Chicago 
June 24, return july 15. All expense $468-$563 depending 
on Pullman accommodations. Transportation tox not included 


* 


Parks 


CLIP TODAY 
FOR YOUR TRIP 
THIS SUMMER 


ALLIED TRAVEL, INC. ! 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ) 
Please send me your new travei folder “6 Special Tours.” ! 
I have indicated below the tour in which | am most interested. 1 
__1. Origins of New England (Boston U.) L} 
Caribbean (Syracuse U.) 
. Contemporary Drama in Europe (Syracuse U.) | 
. Art History in Europe (Syracuse U.) i 

. Valley of Mexico 
. California—National Parks 


Address 
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“SMOOTH ROLLING ACROSS the Canadian 


Rockies in our air-conditioned Canadian Pacific 


train—lounge comfort. Modern rooms, truly 


tine food. Saw a wonderland of forests, ranges, 
glaciers, swift-running rivers. Now in 

Victoria, B. C., at The Empress set in 
ever-blooming rose gardens. Love the courteous 
service, famous conservatory, glass-enclosed 
swimming pool, And nearby are buys in English 


china, woolens, antiques!” 


FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises 
and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or 


any Canadian Pacific office. 
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HAT is a reasonable class lead for 
the English teacher? What: is the 
load? 

Answers to these two questions the 
ideal and the came to us re- 
cently from New Jersev. In the Neu 
Jersey Educational Review Marion S. 
Walker of Nutley reports on a survey 
conducted by the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English. 

First, let’s take the ideal. One state 
teachers college advocated 80 as the 
ideal maximum. Highest maxiguum rec- 
ommended by teachers colleges or de- 
partments in universities was 100  stu- 


actual 


dents. 

As for class size, college authority 
recommendations ranged frem 15 to 30, 
with 25 the average. 

“The colleges were practically unani- 
that should 
meet more than four classes pet day,” 
Dr. Walker noted. “They thought for 


mous no English teacher 


BY HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


adequate preparation and correction, an 
English teacher would need from 20 to 
30 in-and-out-of-school hours per week 
that four hours at least per week 
should be allotted to pupil conference.” 
The teacher training institutions ad- 
that no English teacher should 
have more than extra-curricular 
assignment. One teachers college profes- 
sor recommended additional compensa- 


V ised 
one 


tion and fewer classes as a reward for 
extra-curricular work: “The extra-cur- 
ricular load carried by the English 
teacher entitles him to additional finan- 
cial recompense. It should also decrease 
his classroom assignments.” 

Now for the down-to-earth realities 
as reported by 921 English teachers. 

Miss Walker reports that the typical 
schedule of a New Jersey English 
teacher is far from the ideal. 

“Eighty-five schools gave as the Eng- 
lish teacher's typical load five classes, 
study hall, homeroom, and one or more 
extra-curricular activities. 

“Five New Jersey schools mentioned 


Class Load=—Ideal vs. Actual 


six classes as typical; four only gave 
four classes as the typical load. In 69 of 
106 New Jersey schools, English teach- 
ers met from 130 to 160 pupils per day.” 

The colleges agreed that “for modern 
English teaching every teacher should 
have a room for his exclusive use, 
equipped with movable furniture, provi 
sion for using projectors and recording 
machines, ample bulletin board space 

. dictionaries for each student, and 
provision for @ classroom library which 
can be changed frequently. The room 
should be available for setting up mate- 
rials, conferences, and the like during 
the teacher's free periods.” 

Responses from New Jersey English 
teachers indicated that only 23 out of 
106 schools “give every English teacher 
a room of his own, available during free 
time.” 

Among the evidence turned up by the 
survey was another item that lifted eye 
brows. Of those responding almost 20 
per cent were not English majors. In 

(Continued on page 28-T) 


Be Smart—Be a 
Side Tripper 


ITH San Francisco the scene of 
this year’s NEA convention, vaca- 
tion plans can be tailored to fit your 
travels to and from this Western meet- 
ing. 
Flexible Western tour 
in abundance. Scholastic 
a northwest trip and many of the major 


schedules are 
Tours include 


railroads have tour suggestions. Choose 
the one best suited to your interests, 
pocketbook, and time. 

Great Northern Railway, for exam- 
ple, will bring you from Chicago 
through North Dakota and Montana to 
Portland, Oregon. Here you can com- 
bine a rail-boat-bus trip to spend a day 
or so on the Columbia River Highway 
Drive and Mt. Hood, and then sail from 
Seattle to Victoria, B. C. A day in Vic- 
toria, two days at Olympic National 
Park, then down to Bremerton for the 
return sail to Seattle. Then head south 
tor San Francisco. 

Or, if you're in favor of post-conven- 
tion fun, your trip home might include 
side trips to many of the West's attrac- 
tions. 


Santa Fe Rallway Photograph 


By using Santa Fe’s southern route going or coming, you can take side trips 
to Indian villages and many additional centers of interest to tourists. 


Heading south after the convention, 
an overnight ride on the Southern Pa 
cific from Los Angeles will take you to 
Las Vegas, Nev., or Boulder City, site 
of Hoover Dam and Lake Mead. An- 
other side trip would be to Cedar City, 
Utah, gateway to Zion, Bryce Canyon, 
and Grand National Parks. 
Here you can combine motor tours with 
rail travel, as Union Pacific also operates 
all-expense motor tours from Cedar City 
through all three parks. 

Cedar City is also just overnight from 
Salt Lake City, which offers much to see 
—The Mormon Tabernacle, 
Beach, nearby copper mine. 

Yellowstone Special trains leave Salt 


Canyon 


Saltair 


Lake City daily, arriving at the Park 
the next morning. Busses take over the 
party here with two or more days sched- 
uled to see the wonders. A Grand Teton 
National Park tour might also be in 
cluded. 

A train direct from the Park will 
bring you back to Chicago. Or stop over 
in Denver if you haven't seen Pike's 
Peak, the Garden of the Gods, or the 
Cave of the Winds. This can be ar- 
ranged at no extra railroad fare. 

Dates for the NEA meeting are July 
1-7. See your passenger representative 
of the nearest major railroad for help 
in planning a corivention journey that’s 
pleasure all the way. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
Weekly 
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Two order cards are included with this issue, for your convenience in 
placing your order now for prompt delivery of any SCHOLASTIC 
magazine during the first week of school in September. ‘ 


Check the order card 


either 


TENTATIVE or FINAL 


Tentative orders may be revised in any way within three weeks 
after receipt of the first issue in September. We will send you a “con- 
firmation card” on which you may give us final instructions, at your 
convenience. We send the bill after we receive your final instruc- 
tions, or after waiting a reasonable time (early in October) for your 
instructions. Whether order is tentative or final, the bill will not be 
sent until some time in October. 


Write for sample copies of any SCHOLASTIC magazine. 


WORLD SENIOR PRACTICAL 


WEEK SCHOLASTIC ENGLISH 
Weekly Weekly Weekly 


LITERARY 


CAVALCADE 
Monthly 


high school grade 


ENGLISH 
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The Goslin Story 


XACTLY what happened in Pasa- 
dena? Did a national combine of 
enemies of the public schools “gang up” 
on Supt. Willard Goslin? Or did Goslin 
make mistakes? Is he a victim of public 
reaction against “progressive educa- 
tion”? 

A new book released a few days ago 
by Macmillan offers answers to those 
questions and more. For the first time in 
educational history we can read the 
blow-by-blow report of a great school 
controversy. The reporter is David Hul- 
burd, free lancer, but with 18 years’ 
experience on Time magazine. His re- 
port is This Happened in Pasadena 

“Report” does not describe this book. 
It reads like a documentary motion pic- 
ture of a human tragedy. Very quickly 
you meet the cast: Vernon Brydolt, pres- 
ident of the school board—“he would 
make an impressive trial lawyer"; Mrs. 
Gladys Cummings Rinehart, beneath 
whose “slightly Zasu Pitts’ mannerisms 
there lies penetrating knowledge of 
school affiirs”; Lawrence C. Lamb, 
“handsome and spirited undertaker”; 
ind Mary Beauchamp, the educational 
assistant brought from Minneapolis— 
“fast-thinking and smart, a demon for 
work.” Among opposition forces you 
meet Louise Hawkes Padelford, “one of 
the handsomest matrons in Pasadena” 
ind founder of Pro America; and the 
leader, Frank Wells. a small manutac- 
turer with a Harry Truman voice 

This Happened in Pasadena actually 
pens in Atlantic Citv where Goslin has 
arrived to be installed as president of 
A. A. S. A, A committee from Pasadena 
interviews him. The scene shifts to the 
city on the Arroyo and the events mark- 
ing the first “honeymoon” year of the 
new superintendent. He and the board 
work on problems of new buildings and 
re-districting. 

Then Author Hulburd turns his 
“camera” on the opposition, the small 
but voeal School Development Council 
Onto the stage comes the shadowy 
Allen Zoll, one-time staunch supporter 
of Father Coughlin. The action rises 
swiftly through minor crises toward the 
election to authorize an increase in 
school taxes. In a record turnout Pasa- 
dena turned down the increase by more 
than two to one 

Under the violent attack ot anti 
Goslinites some members of the school 
board waver. Despite the too-late rallies 
of sixty organizations, the board chooses 


a time when Goslin is out of town to | 


request his resignation. 

This Happened in Pasadena holds 
vour interest like a novel. Someone in 
nearby Hollywood should -read this 
book. It has the makings of a documen- 
tary motion picture complete with crises 
building up to Grecian climax.—W. D. B. 


LISTEN 


.and you can hear a 
nation growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 


LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,000 trains a day connect city with city... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
army camp and seaport. 


LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars... the mighty roar of the locomotives 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals —is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 


LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 
every day! 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 
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is the time 


to insure your 
peace of mind for fall 


Remember the hectic opening days of school last September? 
Were some of your students restless, wistfully re-living 
those days of summer freedom? 


IT NEED NOT BE THAT WAY 


| Thousands of teachers have learned an easy and effective way of re- 
awakening quickly—in the fall—students’ wonderful enthusiasm for learning. 


The Teen Age Book Club will help you, too, to lead your students 
back to the printed word, to books, and learning. 


A FEW SECONDS NOW 
Fill in, clip, and mail the coupon below. 


A sample T-A-B CLUB book and materials to present this educationally 
sound reading program to your students will be on your desk when you 
return in the fall. 


Yes, a few seconds now, and the tranquillity which comes from worth- 
while achievement will be yours in the fall. 


Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please have on my desk for consideration in the fall 
Junior CLUB moterials 
for Junior High and Elementary students) 
Senior T-A-B CLUB moteriols 
tor Senior High students 
Nome 


Schoo! 


Schoo! Address 
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J You'll see windmills, outdoor ovens and spinning 
wheels in this land of ancient seigneuries and 
centuries-old French villages. You'll visit walled 
Quebec City, lovely [He d’Orleans, famous shrines, 
the mighty St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. 


mere 


GOOD word on low-cost trans-At- 
lantic transportation comes from 
ihe Open Road travel organization. 
One-way fares will be $140-195 on the 
cabin-class ship Charlton-Star, sailing 
hine 7, Julv 8, and August 5 from Mont- 
real to Southampton and Rotterdam. 4 : ve 2. Alaska Cruise Canadian Rockies 


3. British Columbia . Minaki ( Loke of the Woods). 
This British liner, especially chartered 4. Citicoand o Highlands 


Laurentians 9. Provinces by the Sea 
and . Romantic French Canada 
swimming pool and 95 per cent of its Winnipeg (Gaspé and the Saguenay). 


cabins on the outside. Orientation pro- 


gram on board will add to enjoyment of Discover “Old France” 


European vacation. Return sailing dates Canaoian 
are July 25, August 25, and September pareett -” 
24. Both individuals and groups may 
apply: Open Road, 50 West 45 St. 
New York 19, N.Y ° 

| in Canada’s 
Small Group Tours 

| a 


Maple Leaf Vacation 


to foster educational travel, features a ; tune 


Seeing Europe by car is the keynote 
of Scandinavian Student Travel Service 
operations this year. Teachers and stu 
dents between ages of 18 and 35 vears 
are eligible for the individualized itin 
eraries the Service will map out. Groups 
of two to four, accompanied by a Scan 
dinavian student driver-guide-host, will 
travel by a new American Ford. Price 
of a 30-day trip is $450, including 
board, lodging, guide, car, gas, oil, insun- 
ance. For further details and application 
blanks write U. S. Representative, Scan 
dinavian Student Travel Service, c/o 
U. S. Nat'l Student Assn., Suite 424, 
127 W. 43 St . New York 18 


Quickies 


e Scholastic Teacher Travel Award 
Honorable Mention winners each re- 


ceived their choice of one of the fine 
Rivers of America series published by 
Rinehart. Have you seen the news of 
1952 Travel Awards and Photo Awards 
on page 4-T? 
e Pan American Union's new supple- 
ment to 1951 Summer Study in Latin 
America is just off the press. Yours free ; J 
from Div. of Education, Dept. of Cul- 
tural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, 
e Colonial Airlines $85 round-trip fare 
to Bermuda makes that sunny isle a 
good vacation prospect. 
e It’s spring camera day at Old Stur- 
bridge Village on Mav 27. Models and | Percé, highspot of your Gaspé tour 
special events staged for shutterbugs 
bring to life this restored 18th century | and the Saguenay 
village in Sturbridge, Massachusetts. | One of Canada’s 10 Top Vacations 
For 550 miles, follow the scenic coastal road around historic 
Workshops | Gaspé, with its capes and bays, deep valleys and towering cliffs.  *Conadion Netional offices in Boston, 
You'll linger to explore the wonders of Percé, haunt of artists 8vf'elo, Chicogo, Cincinnati, De- 
Spend a month or more in Taxco, | and beauty lovers...watch fishermen mending their nets...visit °!'"- Flint, Mich, Konsas City, Los 
Mexico, this summer (three-and-a-half- | Bonaventure Island bird sanctuary. Find out about Canadian Prag go rere en, 
hour drive from Mexico City). You can LEAF TOURS (non-escorted) which outline 
(Continued on page 37-T) | 
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EPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT | 
Room 46 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Please send tree literature on 
North Carolhiaa~ “Variety Vecationiead” 


PLEASE 
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Faith in 


PART Il 


American Democracy 


Often the ques- 
tion has been asked, 
“Shall We Talk 
About Communism 
in the Classroom?” 
It is generally 
agreed now that we 
should. At the ap- 
propriate 
student 


stage of 
maturity 
the tenets and practices of the demo 
cratic faith he with 
those of its rivals. This is all the more 


must contrasted 
essential because the Communists have 
sought to debase the word 
“democracy” as we understand it in the 


seduk 


West. The concept “justice” means one 
thing to us 
peoples’ courts, so-called, in which the 


quite another in terms of 


judge decides the quilt of the defend 
ant; not solely on the basis of the evi 
dence presented but on the basis of 
what the judge decides is in the best 
interest of the Party. The right of fran 
chise is a different matter when elec 
tions are secret and choices truly free 
than when the voter is only permitted 
to vote “ves,” knowing that if he does 
not he may disappear from his home in 
the dead of night and not be heard from 
again 

It is important, too, when students 
reach the proper stage of maturity, that 
thev be given a clear and full under- 
standing of the strategy of chaos and 
the tactics of intrigue of communism; 
of the Communists’ use of dissimula- 
tion and deceit and lies; of the means 
by which Communists seek to capture 
and use organizations as fronts for their 
purposes; of their lip-service to liberal 


| causes, their noisy clamor concerning 


long-recognized democratic shortcom 
ings, their promise of a communist 
millenium. It is not enough that young 
people be helped to clarity of convic- 
tion as to what they are for, they must 
by the same token know what it is they 
are against end why. There is nothing 
so subtle about communist objectives 
or tactics that an adolescent cannot be 
enlightened on that score 

The communist slave philosophy can 
take root only 
chaos. Hence Communists work to stir 
up the strife and to create the chaos 
that will provide them with the excuse 
and 


in the soil of economic 


and the opportunity to move in, 
if possible to take over. The pattern 
was made quite clear by the late and 
unlamented Adolf Hitler. It is merely 
being adapted and streamlined by his 
successors. 

The comparative study of democ- 


racy and its competitors in the class- 
rooms of our schools is not without its 
difficulties. It will require relationships 
between school and community that are 
both understanding, lest 
the teacher's effort at enlightenment be 
misinterpreted and nullified by ob- 
scurantist criticism and outright oppo- 
sition. When that happens it will usu- 
ally be because the teacher, in showing 
sympathy for the Russian people, has 
not made clear the distinction between 
the Communist Party as an international 
conspiracy and the greaf rank and file 
of the Russian people who are the vic- 
and slaves of a relatively small 
clique of tyrannical rulers, 

Personally I have little fear that any 
appreciable number of American teach- 
ers will ever properly be accused of 
being apologists for communism itself. 
Most of them have clear in their own 
minds the distinction between commu- 
theory of com- 
munal ownership in a particular coun- 


cordial and 


tims 


nism as an economic 


try, and communism as an international 
conspiracy for the violent overthrow of 
the economic, political, and social order 
in democracies and the 
substitution of the dictatorship ot a 
single Party throughout the world.” 
Whether or not the Communist 
Party in this country should be 4Aut- 
lawed I do aot presume to say. But of 
this I am convinced—that no avowed 
or proven Communist should be en 
trusted with the job of inculcating the 
American way of life in any school— 
and I make that statement on the rather 
ground that education for 
democracy cannot be en- 
the enemies of American 


everywhere 


obvious 
American 
trusted to 
democracy. 
The future of democracy as we un- 
derstand that term is presently clouded 
and uncertain. If democracy is to sur- 
vive and to prevail in the world of the 
future, education must succeed in de- 
veloping better understanding of 
democratic principles and a greater zeal 
for their fuller attainment in practice 
than we have as yet achieved. This is 
not a task for timorous or feeble souls; 
nor for the complacent and the uncer- 
tain. It requires Americans whose faith 
in democracy does not waver or falter, 
because they know whereof they speak 
and are convinced that the values they 
defend are eternally right and true. 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


National Parks (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


About 3 per cent of the land area of 
the United States is made up of national 
parks and historic sites. These are ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service 
of the Department of Interior. The first 
national park to be established was 
Yellowstone National Park during 
Grant's administration 

The National Park Service seeks to 
preserve in their natural beauty areas in 
various parts of the nation so that future 
generations—as well as our own genera- 
tion—can enjoy parts of the land in their 
natural state. Visitors to the parks and 
sites are encouraged by 
roads and accommodations. 


Pressures which séek to change the « 


program of the National Park Service 
include lumber interests which wish to 
use the forests, hunters, mining inter- 
ests, government agencies which urge 
construction of dams in some park 
areas, and those who would over-com- 
mercialize the parks. 

Activities 

1. Ask students who have visited any 
of the national parks or historic sites to 
report to the class on their trips. 

2. Pupils can obtain appropriate road 
maps and plan imaginary trips to parks 
or places of historic interest in the 
region. 


References 


Uncle Sam’s Acres, by Marion Ciaw- 
son. Dodd, Mead, N. Y. 1951. 414 pp.., 
$5. A serious and readable study of 
Uncle Sam as landlord of the public 
lands by the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management. There are chapters 
on how we acquired the land, the uses 
to which it is put, conservation efforts, 
and pressures on the government by 
private interests. 

Steve Mather of the National Parks, 
by Robert Shankland. Knopf, N. Y. 
1951. 326 pp., $4. A dramatic biog- 
raphy of Stephen Mather, Chicago in- 
dustrialist, who became Director of the 
National Park Service. Contains not 
only the story of the parks themselves 
but the fight waged by Mather against 
corruption, commercialization, and de- 
structive private interests. 


Japanese Peace Treaty (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 

Although opinion on American for- 
eign policy is divided, there is general 
agreement on the desirability of an early 
peace treaty with Japan. Apart from the 


convenient‘ 


possibility of growing Japanese resent- 
ment at the delay in concluding peace, 
there is the large expense to American 
taxpayers if the present impasse con- 
tinues. It is suspected that the opposi- 
tion of the Russians to the proposed 
treaty stems from their hope that a 
discontented Japan may fall into the 
Soviet orbit and with China present an 
unbeatable combination to the West. 

Special Presidential Ambassador John 
Foster Dulles has been carrying on 
negotiations. Territorial provisions are 
likely to confirm Japanese loss of her 
empire and provide for U. N. trustee- 
ship of certain islands. World security 
will require limitation of Japanese arma- 
ment to the requirements of a common 
defense and allowance for U. S. armed 
forces in and about Japan. Reparation 
provisions may be such as to relieve 
Japan of a burden that would sink her 
into a state of dependency. 

Among the debatable provisions of 
the treaty are the insistence of the 
Philippines upon reparations, Britain's 
desire to limit Japanese shipbuilding, 
participation of Communist China in the 
treaty conferences, disposition of For- 
mosa, and the particular concern of 
Australia and New Zealand with the ex- 
tent of Japanese armament. Creation of 
a Pacific Peace Pact will also concern 
the treaty-makers 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand.the va- 
rious problems that are connected with 
concluding an acceptable peace treaty 
with Japan. 


Assignment 


1. To what factors do you attribute 
the six-year delay since the end of 
World War II, in concluding a peace 
treaty with Japan? 

2. Under each of the following head- 
ings, indicate possible major provisions 
of a peace treaty with Japan: (a) ter- 
ritorial; (b) security; (c) reparations 
and economic arrangements. 


Motivation 

The chief of the New York Times 
Tokyo bureau (Lindesay Parrott), in 
describing the way the Japanese have 
obeyed the orders of the American oc- 
cupation forces, wrote: “The bamboo 
bends but never breaks.” What do you 
think he meant by that statement? 


Pivotal Questions 


I. If you were a Japanese govern- 
ment leader how would vou explain to 


your people the six-year delay in con- 
cluding a peace treaty with the vic- 
torious powers? 

2. Can a peace treaty without Russian 
participation help to establish lasting 
peace? Defend your point of view. 

3. Japanese who read the proposed 
peace treaty will in all likelihood con- 
clude that “war does not pay.” Why 
will they come to that conclusion? 

4. Are the Filipinos right in insisting 
that Japan pay for the damage done in 
the Philippine Islands? Justify your an- 
swer. 

5. Why do you think it will be 
necessary to maintain American troops 
in and about Japan ever: after the peace 
treaty is signed? 

6. Will a Pacific Defense Pact of na- 


tions friendly to the United States help 7 


to preserve peace in eastern Asia? De 
fend your point of view. 


Summary 


In view of the many difficulties that 
were connected with the proposed 
peace treaty with Japan, the six-year 
delay is understandable. Do you agree 
with that statement? Explain. 


References 


“Japan at Her New Time of Deci- 
sion,” by L. Parrott, in the New York 
Times Magazine, April 15, 1951, p. 9. 

Essentials of a Peace with Japan. An 
address by John F. Dulles, March 31, 
1951. Distributed by the Department 
of State. 


Should Governmental Activities 
Be Televised? (p. 12) 


Digest of the Arguments 

The impact on the public of the 
televised Kefauver crime investigation 
hearings has raised the question of the 
desirability of televising other govern- 
mental activities such as proceedings in 
Congress. 

Proponents of such televised activities 
argue that they will jar the public out 


of its indifference to scandals; that they | 


will be a force for improving govern- 
ment; that they will permit a larger 
public to witness governmental activi 
ties; that elected representatives will 
face the public regularly; that the dig- 
nified conduct of the activity will de- 
pend upon the presiding officer and not 
upon television's requirements for 
drama as charged; that TV is a medium 
of communication, such as newspapers 
or radio, and its use cannot be circum- 
scribed without denying it the full free- 
dom of the préss to which it is entitled. 

Opponents point out that the tele- 
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vised crime hearings provided enter- 
tainment but there is no evidence that 
they will result in moral reform; that 
the TV requirements will cause govern- 
mental activities to deteriorate into 
shows”. that a nervous witness cannot 
do his best under the spec ial conditions 
required for television; that citizens who 
hear a sm ittering of testimony will jump 
to conclusions about a witness’ “inno- 
cence” or “guilt that a televised hear 
ing could be a platform for propaganda 
by subversive groups; that payment for 
I'V broadcasts, unless it were provided 
by private sponsors or the stations them 
selves, would be an additional drain on 
the taxpayer 


Discussion Questions 

1. About 40 per cent of the eligible 
voters in our country fail to vote on elec- 
Do you think that televised 
meetings of law-making bodies will in- 


tion day 


PS crease the number of voters who cast 
§ ballots on election day? Defend your 
pomt of view 

: 2. If a local hearing were held on the 
§ efficiency of the schools in our commu 
Pity and you were called upon to testify, 
Swould you object to being televised? 
3 


3 Why? 


i 3. Which of the arguments for the 
» con side against televised govern 
Pmental activities do you regard as the 
most effective one? Explain the argu 
iment more fully 


: 4. How would vou answer such an 


argument? 


Activities 
1. Hold a mock hearing in which wit 


i sses testify as to the desirability of 


Rtelevising governmental activities, The 
bclass can write a report of the hearing 


2. Members of the class can interview 


Baclults in the community on the pro 
posal made in this pro ind con discus 
sion, Reactions may be sought to some 


of the arguments for and against the 


proposal 

3. The student body and/or the com 
munity can be polled on the question of 
whether governmental activities ought 
to be televised 


Aim 

To how pupal it (a forest hres 
wea vaste i tural re 
t 
loitere t vl ery 
ften att t of this destruction 
Motivation 

Have vou ever had to fixht a forest 
fire? Have ever seen a forest fire re 


lentlesslv destroy shrubs, wild lite, and 


virgin timber? What were your reac 


tons? 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 9, 1951 


National Affairs Article: Migrant La- 
bor—The problem of migratory workers 
in the U. S.; Report of the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor; find- 
ings of the Commisison and its recom- 
mendations 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Schuman 
Plan—a survey of the new French pro- 
posals, an analysis of their provisions, 
and an explanation of how the plan will 
fit into western Europe's economy. 

Short Story: “Class Ring,” by Mark 
Hager 


May 14, 1951 


Semester Quiz: A four-page quiz, em- 
ploying a variety of testing techniques, 
which covers the material that has ap- 
peared in Senior Scholastic this semes- 
ter 

Guest Editorial: By Henry Ford, Il— 
“The Good Citizen in Peace and War.” 
Tenth and final editorial in the series by 
distinguished Americans. 


May 23, 1951 
Scholastic Awards Issue: Listings of 
Writing Awards winners and an awards- 
winning short story 


Topics for Discussion 


In what season does this story take 
place? Why is the Rasca described as “a 
tinder-box"? Explain in detail the meth 
ods used by the fire-fighters to curb the 
blaze at its outset 

What causes the blaze to spread to 
the pine p! intation? Does John show re 
sourcefulness in putting it out? Explain 

Why. does the author include the two 
tragic incidents of the fawn and the 
grouse? 

What started the forest fire in the first 
place? How much timber is lost as the 
result of one smoker's carelessness? 

In spite of John's feeling that he’s not 
‘tough enough” for the job, do vou think 
he has most of the qualifications -of a 
good Forest Ranger? Explain 


Activities 

lL. Read and report orally on either 
of the following: (a) George R. Stew 
urt. Fire (novel condensed in Literary 
Cavalcade, October, 1948, p. 22 b) 


irold Rogers. “Smoke Jumper 
I 

Scholasti September 20, 1950 p 95 

> Have vou ever helped to fight a 


forest fire? Describe what 


Senior 


happe 


und vour own feelings—in a 500-word 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page , 21-T 


8. Give a Career-Club report on the 
job of Forest Ranger. What are the 
qualifications for the job, the pay, op- 
portunities, geographical distribution of 
fire stations, system of assigning Forest 
Rangers? 


You're in High School Now (p. 5) 


In this guest editorial Dr. Robert Gor- 
don Sproul, President of the University 
of California, tells us that we take too 
much for granted the schools we al- 
ready have and fail to get out of them 
all that we should. Students who can’t 
or don't want to make the most of their 
studies will lower a school’s standards. 
The standing of a school depends upon 
the attitude of students. 


Activity 
List the ways in which you can take 


full advantage of opportunities offered 
by your school. 


“The Wonder Book of Rubber” is 
available in classroom quantities, Write 
Don Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 
I. National Parks: a-4; b-2; c-1; d-7; e-1; 
g-5; h-3; i-9; j-6 
Il Japane se Peace Treaty: a-3; b-3; c-3. 
Ill. Televised Government Activities: 1- 
A; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 8-A. 
a-l, b-3, c-2, d-3, e-2, f-1, g-2, 


h-1, i-1, j-2 

Words to the Wise—Noah’s Ark: 1-sow, 
2-doe, 3-cow, 4-duck, 5-vixen, 6-goose, 7- 
lioness, 8-ewe, 9-mare, 10-hind 


NOTICE THE CARD 


If you haven't placed your order for 
Senior Scholastic for next term, the 
enclosed card may be used for this 
purpose. Its really a double card, so 
please pull it loose, tear in half, and 
give one of the cards to a teacher not 
now subscribing to Senior Scholastic. 

If vou desire two of the Social Studies 
Achievement Keys, please “write in” 
your request in the margin of the ecard. 
(Cards sent vou by first-class mail list 
the keys so that you may request them 
by a check mark.) 

Orders placed now mean the best 
possible service on delivery of the Sep- 
tember issues, and all subsequent issues. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


351 Fourth Avenue. 
New York 10, N. Y.: 
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HINT NOW FOR THE BEST! 


New 


FOR THIS PEN YOU'LL | 
ft DISCARD ALL OTHERS! | 


; RADUATION is your day! And it 
+A will be extra wonderful if you 
e hint now for a New Parker “51”, 
This is the world’s most-wanted pen— 
a . favored by leaders in every field, The 
4 only pen with the Acro-metric Ink Sys- 
i tem, it brings new writing pleasure. 
i A 14K gold point, tipped with Plathe- 
nium, glides satin-smooth ... ink meters 
out into a perfect line, The reservoir is 
Pli-glass. (There are no rubber parts!) 
It stores more ink visibly. And filling 
this pen is simplicity itself! 

A New Parker “SI” will make your 
graduation the commencement of new 


SILVERY SHEATH Copr. 1951 by The Parker Pen Company 
s pride, new writing satisfaction. The 
. Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis- 


consin, U.S, A., and Toronto, Canada, 
OTHER NEW PARKER PENS 
—FROM $3.00 


e See them at your pen dealer's. New Parker 
ee mite pu. “§1" matched pen and pencil sets in 8 differ- 
GLASS RESERVOIR ent colors. Gold-filled caps (F.E. tax incl.): 
(WO AUMRER PLATS!) gets, $29.75 up; pens, $19.75 up. Lustraloy 
caps (no F.E. tax): set, $19.75; pen, $13.50. 


Hew Parker Special. Ocranium point. New Parker "21". Visible ink supply. Pli- New Porkette. Parker writing ease and en- 
Pe Metered ink flow. Pli-giass reservoir, Visible glass ink chamber (no rubber). Octanium joyment. Smooth, interchangeable point. 
ink storage. 4 colors. Lustraley cap. (Ne point. Fast filler. 4 colors. Lustraloy cap. Single-stroke filler. 4 colors. Metal cap. 


PE. wax.) Set, $15.00. Pen, $10.00. (No FB. tax.) Set, $8.75. Pen, $5.00. (Ne FE. tax.) Set, $5.00.- Pen, $3.00. 
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Loughs 


To be right on the ball—all morning 
long—you need a breakfast with real 
staying power .. . the food energy you 
get will last you longer. You'll enjoy 
a better breakfast which includes 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes, milk and fruit. 


You bet there’s a difference 
in Corn Flakes! 


Just look at those whopping big flakes! 
Andare they fresh! M’m-m-m. ..crisp, 
tender 'n sweet all through. That fresh 
live flavor of Kellogg's is really keen! 


For a winning start, ask Mom to get 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes . . . in the big 
Family Size Package. 
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Get your free copy of 
“It’s a Snap” 


Kodak's famous book designed for 
High School and College people. 
Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 
807, Eastman Kodak Company, 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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One of a series of guest editorials on the promises 
of a good citizen by distinguished Americans. 


You're in 


High School Now 


HE kind of schools we have is a remarkably good 

measuring stick for the prosperity of our nation 

and the faith of our people in the future. There 
was a time when a very small percentage of American 
boys and girls had an opportunity to attend high school. 
Today every young person in the United States, given 
reasonable cooperation from his family, can go to high 
school if he wishes. There are few other countries where 
this is true. 

Some American high schools are still not as good as 
they should be, and some areas do not have enough 
of them, but each year our high schools become better 
and more numerous. Our greatest difficulty is neither a 
shortage of school facilities, though there is one, nor 
the inequalities in opportunities which we must over- 
come. It is, rather, that we take too much for granted 
the schools we already have, and fail to get out of them 
all that we should. 

Never before in the history of mankind have young 
people been asked to put off earning a living and estab- 
lishing a family for so long a time as is now the common 
practice in the United States. Some young people don’t 
like this. They want to leave school and get a job, or 
get married. They want to feel independent, and take 
on immediately the responsibilities of fully matured 
men and women. 

These young people do not appreciate the need for 
more education, or the value of it. They resent the fact 
that they are forced to go to school by law or by family 
pressure. Only later, when economic necessity and other 
responsibilities make further education difficult, will 
they realize what they have missed by failing to take 
full advantage of school opportunities now. 

Of course, many young people realize their advan- 
tages, and I hope you are one of these. Yet, if a large 
number of boys and girls in high school look on their 
studies as a required chore, to be gotten out of the way 
as quickly and thoughtlessly as possible, then the whole 
school suffers. Those who can’t or don’t want to make 
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the most of their studies will lower the school’s stand- 
ards of performance. They will even attempt to ridicule 
good work and make mediocrity the basis of popular 
approval. 

Don't let this happen at your school. If it has hap- 
pened, do your best to see that it doesn’t happen any 
more. The standing of your school and the significance 
of its diploma depend upon the attitude of its students 
as much as they do upon the quality of the teaching 
staff. 

Good grades are not an end in themselves, but they 
are a measure of how well a boy or girl has learned self- 
discipline. They are an indication of his willingness to 
do a job. Business and industry, as well as the admis- 
sions officers of colleges and universities, recognize that 
good work habits are the foundation on which later 
success is built. 

It is good to go out for athletic teams, and to partici- 
pate in other student activities. But unless you carry 
over what you learn about competition, effort, and team- 
work from these activities into your studies, you are 
“missing the boat.” The finest educational system, the 
best democracy on earth, will fall short of its best, too, 
if its student body fails to aim for the top. 
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Our National Parks: 


Visit our national parks, set up to preserve the natural splendors 


some of the greatest natural won 
ders of the world! See Old Faith 
ful spout 10,000 gallons of steaming 
hot water 150 feet—every sixty-six and 
a half minutes, You can set your watch 
by Old Faithful. His scalding eruptions 
are never off schedule 
Hurry, hurry, hurry, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, there's lots to see and do inside, 
See the waterfalls twice as high as 
Niagara, listen to the ranger naturalists 
tell fascinating stories of the flora and 
fauna of yesterday and today. And then, 
tolks, take a good look at the most bril- 
lant spectacle of them all—the canyon 
of the Yellowstone River. Those bright 


o So right this way, folks, and see 


of America—for ourselves and for future generations 


colors will remain in your memory for- 
ever 

“You can't afford to miss it, folks. Last 
year we had a million customers. And 
here's the best news of all. Admission 
is free, just as if you owned the whole 
place. In: fact, you do own it. This is 
Yellowstone National Park, the oldest 
and largest national park in the world- 
and it belongs to all the people of Amer- 
ica!” 

There is no circus “barker” to give a 
carnival air to the awegome natural 
wonders of our national parks. But this 
is the kind of speech he might make if 
he tried to describe just one of the 
beautiful parks which belong to Uncle 


Northern Paci tk 


These climbers are exploring some of the great masses of glacial ice on Mt. 


Rainier, Washington, nation's foremost glacier peak with 28 separate glaciers. 


Rallway 


Sam—or, more accurately, to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Our 28 national parks, ranging in 
size from less than a thousand acres to 
more than three thousand square miles, 
are among our nation’s greatest natural 
attractions. Located mainly in our west- 
ern states, at points of unspoiled natu- 
ral beauty, the parks are maintained for 
one major purpose—to provide pleasure 
and relaxation for present and future 
Americans. Much emphasis is placed 
upon the future. Uncle Sam is trying to 
preserve the majestic natural grandeur 
of these parks that are part of our Amer- 
ican heritage. 

Some of our western parks are known 
in story and picture around the world. 
Who has not heard of the fantastically 
colored rock masses of the Grand Can 
yon in Arizona .. . or towering Mount 
Rainier in Washington . . . or the giant 
sequoia trees of California, the world’s 
largest and possibly oldest living things 

. or the subterranean labyrinths of 
New Mexico's Carlsbad Caverns? 

All these wonders, and more, are 
found in national parks in our western 
states. But the West has no monopoly 
on natural beauty. Six other national 
parks, from Maine te Florida, dot the 
eastern part of our country. Hawaii and 
Alaska also boast of national parks. Ha- 
waii National Park includes the most 
active voleanic area in the world. The 
Mauna Loa volcano has frequent erup 
tions, its lava streaming down to the 
sea. In Alaska, Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park includes the highest peak in 
North America. 

Newest of our national parks, and the 
largest one in the East, is Everglades 
National Park, established in 1947. Lo- 
cated at the southern tip of Florida, it is 
the largest remaining subtropical wil- 
derness in the U. S. Last year additional 
land was purchased to enlarge the park 
to nearly three times its original size. 

Glacier National Park, with its superb 
Rocky Mountain scenery, has a special 
distinction. It is joined with the Water- 
ton Lakes National Park of Canada. To- 
gether the two parks make up the Wa- 
terton-Glacier Internationa! Peace Park, 
which is open to visitors from both Can- 
ada and the U. S. 

For several years Uncle Sam has been 
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trying to persuade his southern neigh- 
bor, Mexico, to establish a park across 
the Rio Grande from Big Bend National 
Park in Texas. It is hoped that here, too, 
the two parks can be combined into one 
to bring the people of two nations into 
closer friendship. Everglades and Big 
Bend are the only national parks that 
were established in the past decade. 


What the Parks Offer 


As you can see from the list on page 
8, our 28 national parks offer a great 
variety of attractions to the visitor. And 
there is a good deal more to do than look 
at the scenery, inspiring as that alone 
may be. Most parks provide areas for 
camping, hiking, and fishing (but not 
hunting). There are mountain trails to 
challenge the most daring climber, al- 
though climbs usually must be made un- 
der strict park regulations. Ranger 
guides and ranger naturalists are avail- 
able for guided tours, campfire talks, or 
just friendly chats. Cars have easy ac- 
cess to the parks, although some of the 
most beautiful spots are available only 
to those willing to search them out on 
foot or on horseback. 

Restaurants, overnight cabins, and in 
some cases fine vacation hotels, are 
available to the public. These facilities 
are privately owned and operated, but 
they must meet Government require- 
ments as to rates, cleanliness, and dig- 
nity that is in keeping with the sur- 
rounding beauty. 


The National Park Service 


The care of our national parks is in 
the efficient and vigilant hands of the 
National Park Service, a bureau within 
the Department of the Interior. The 
Park Service also administers 84 na- 
tional monuments (such as the Statue 
of Liberty and Arizona's Petrified For- 
est) and 68 other sites (military parks, 
historic battlefields, national cemeteries, 
the parks of Washington, D. C., and 
other places of scenic or historic inter- 
est). 

The 180 national parks, monuments, 
and sites run by the National Park Ser- 
vice, which last year were visited by 
more than 32 million people, are known 
as the National Park System. They take 
up an area of nearly 24 million acres, 


This canyon in Zion National Park, Utah, was carved almost half a mile deep 


jo TR 


Union Pacifte 


in the sandstone by the Virgin River, has inspiring natural stone monuments. 


but they are little more than three per 
cent of the land area owned by the Gov- 
ernment. National forests, grazing dis- 
tricts, and Indian reservations take up 
far more land than our National Park 
System. 

Our newest national monument is 
Castle Clinton, at the lower tip of Man- 
hattan in New York City. Castle Clin- 
ton was erected in 1808 to fortify New 
York harbor. It was built on the site of 
earlier English and Dutch forts. Later, 
renamed Castle Garden, it became the 
point of entry for millions of immigrants 
from Europe. In 1890 it became an 
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aquarium. Last year the National Park 
Service took ‘over the Castle Clinton site. 
The original fort is now being restored. 

Another new national monument is 
Effigy Mounds, lowa. Here are pre- 
served outstanding examples of Indian 
earthen mounds in the shapes of birds 
and animals. These mounds were made 
centuries before the white man arrived 
in North America. 

National cemeteries, military parks, 
and battlefields are grim but inspiring 
reminders of the Revolution and of the 
Civil War. Other sites include the homes 
of former national leaders and the places 
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where important tustoric events oc- 
curred. Some examples are the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Home and Library in 
Hyde Parr, N Y.; the house where Lin- 
coln died, in Washington, D. ¢ and 
the place in Florida where Spanish ex- 


plorer Fernando de Soto landed in 1539 
Our First National Park 


The first of our national parks was 
established by the Government nearly 
eighty years ago. On March 1, 1872, 
President Grant signed a bill setting 
aside Yellowstone National Park as “a 
public park or pleasuring ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 
Today this may not sound like an event 
of great importance. But this law cre- 
ated the first national park in the world. 

At the time when President Grant 
signed this bill there were no longer any 
new frontiers. The unspoiled natural 
beauties of the West were being threat- 
ened by destruction. Yellowstone Park 
was created to preserve for the future 
some of the natural grandeur which 
greeted our pioneers as they pushed for- 
vard into new territory 

After the opening of Yellowstone, 
ther parks were created in the West. 
But there was no over-all national pol- 
cy that applied to all the parks. It soon 
became clear that something more 
vould have to be done to preserve our 
park areas for the future, and, at the 
same time, to encourage the public to 
support them and enjoy them 

One of the leaders in this movement 
was Stephen T. Mather, a wealthy busi- 


nessman who had a passionate interest 
in the preservation of America’s natural 
splendors. Mather was invited to Wash- 
ington in 1015 to become an assistant to 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane. There Mather campaigned vigor- 
ously for Congressional action on a new 
bureau: to control the 14 national parks 
then in existence. In 1916 the battie was 
won, and Mather became the first direc- 
tor of the National Park Service. He re- 
mained in his post until 1929, working 
tirelessly for public and Congressiona! 
interest in the parks ‘ 

Bronze plaques in our national parks 
now commemorate Mather’s work with 
the gvords, “He laid the foundation of 
the National Park Service, defining and 
establishing the policies under which its 
areas shall b<« developed and conserved 
unimpaired for future generations. There 
will never come’ an end to the good he 
has done.” 

After ill health forced Mather’s retire- 
ment (he died in 1930), four men who 
worked closely with him in the Service's 
early years were named successively as 
directors. The latest of these four is the 
present director, Arthur E. Demaray, 
who took office last month. He succeed- 
ed Newton B. Drury, whose ten-vear 
service as director ended following a 
disagreement with Interior Secretary 
Oscar L. Chapman 


The Threats to Our Parks 


The National Park Service needs de- 
voted men in the tradition of Stephen 
Mather. The Service must deal constant 


OUR 28 NATIONAL PARKS 
. Date 
Name Location Establ. Principal Features 
Acodio 1919 Mount Desert Islond, rugged coastal orea 
Big Bend Texes 1944) in and devert scenery 
Bryce Canyon Uteh 1928 = Colorful rocks in grotesque forms 
Cerhbed Caverns New Mexico 1930 = Series of cavern. with curious formations 
Crater Oregon 1902 Lave-welled take inside extinct volcano 
Everglades Flenda 1947 = Subtropical wilderness 
Glacier Montone 1910 = Part of International Peace Park 
Grand Cenyon Arizona 1919 Mile-deep gorge of fantastic colors 
Grend Teton Wyoming 1929 Scenic climax of Teton mountain range 
Greot Smoky Nerth Caroline- 1930 Highest mountain range in East 
Howan Hewer 1916 area, unique plant life 
Wet Springs Arkansas 1921 hot springs 
Isle Royol Michigan 1940 Largest island in Loke Superior 
Kings Canyon California 1940 wilderness of High Sierras 
lassen Vokanic Colifernia 1916 active only 30 years ago 
Mammoth Ceve Kentucky 1936 = River 350 feet underground 
Mesa Verde Colerade 1906 Prehistoric cliff dwellings 
Mount McKinley Aloske 1917 = Highest in North A 
Mount Rammer Washington 1899 Glacier radiating from ancient volcano 
Oly mpr« Washington 1938 Mountain wilderness of rain forests 
Platt Oblehomo 1906) Minerel cold springs 
Rocky Mountain Colorado 1915 65 peoks higher then 10,000 feer 
Sequoia Cebforma 1890) Great groves of giant sequoia trees 
Shenondooh Virgime 1935 Blue Ridge Mountains 
Wind Cove Seuvth Dekote 1903 = Limestone caverns in Block Hills 
Yellowstone Wyommng-Montane- 1872 Werld’s greatest geyser orea 
Ideho 

Yosemite Cabforme 1890 Gorges with sheer gronite cliffs 
Tier Utah 1919 «Desert and canyon country 


Burlingten Lines 
On schedule, every 66'2 minutes, Old 
Faithful geyser, in Yellowstone, spouts 
10,000 gallons of hot water 150 feet. 


ly with outside pressures which threaten 
the purposes and value of the parks, 
Such pressure comes, for example, trom 
other Government agencies and from 
private interests which want to put the 
natural resources of the parks to imme- 
diate use. The Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Interior Department's Bureau 
of Reclamation would like to build dams 
in certain parks as part of their river de- 
velopment and irrigation projects. But 
such dams would flood vast areas of the 
yarks. 

Cattlemen want to use park lands tor 
grazing. Loggers would like to cut tim 
ber from some of the parks’ virgin for 
ests. Hunters would like to pursue their 
sport in the parks’ wildlife reserves 
Against these pressures the National 
Park Service does its best to keep the 
national parks for their original purpose 

Other threats to the parks come trom 
those who want to “overcommercialize 
them. Some attempts have been mace, 
for example, to build airplane landing 
strips within certain parks, Such deve! 
ypments as these the Park Service tears, 
would rob the parks of their splendid 
isolation from modern civilization 

The Park Service also faces strong 
pressure to include inferior areas in the 
park system. These may have loca) but 
not national importance and the Park 
Service resists the pressure because 1! 
does not want to bring down the quality 
of the parks as a whole 

Through new appropriations trom 
Congress and through grants of land 
and money trom state governments and 
private individuals, our National Park 
System is expanding each year. In or 
near your state there are at least a few 
points of interest preserved and protect- 
ed for you by the National Park Service. 
This summer would be a fine time for 
you and your family to enjoy them. 
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with Japan 


Our peace terms with Japan would make her a free 
nation—able to support and defend herself ; 


HATEVER disagreements there 

may be on other aspects of our 
Far Eastern policy, there is one issue 
on which the United States speaks with 
a united voice. That issue is the need 
for an early peace settlement with Ja- 
pan. 
President Truman, General MacAr- 
thur, the State Department, the Penta- 
gon, the Republicans, the Democrats 
—all support this view. 

It is noteworthy that the very first 
official statement made by Lieut. Gen- 
eral Matthew B. Ridgway in his new 
capacity as Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers in Japan (“SCAP”) dealt 
with the Japanese peace treaty. He as- 
sured the Japanese that he planned to 
continue to press for an early conclu- 
sion of the treaty along the lines al- 
ready set forth by President Truman, 
General MacArthur, and Special Presi- 


The Portiand Oregonian 
The Pacific Defense Pact would keep 
Japan on our side, straight and strong. 


Peace Blossoms 


Burek in Buffalo Courter Express 


Madame Butterfly: Some critics feared that independent 
Japan, unless protected by U. S., would be drawn into 
the Asia conflict and fall victim to Russian aggression. 


dential Ambassador John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. Dulles is now in Japan—his sec- 
ond visit this year—to discuss treaty 
plans with Japanese leaders. A Repub- 
lican, he is President Truman's personal 
representative, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. 

On his previous trip to the Far East 
last January and February, Ambassador 
Dulles conferred on the proposed treaty 
with top government officials in Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Philip- 
pine Republic. He is the acknowledged 
“architect” of the Japanese peace treaty. 
His chief “consultant” in drafting the 
peace terms was General MacArthur. 


Objectives of a Japanese Treaty 

Why this urgency about a peace 
treaty with Japan? It is nearly six years 
since the end of the war with Japan. A 
peace treaty is long overdue. Japan has 
shown that she is reatly to resume her 
place as a free nation 

Japan cannot continue indefinitely as 
an occupied land, under political and 
economic restrictions, without the peo- 
ple’s resenting it. An embittered, 
aroused nationalism might become an 
active ally of communism. 

Also, since V-J Day, we have con- 
tributed some two billion dollars to help 
maintain Japan. It is high time for Ja- 
pan to stand on her own feet economi- 
cally. 

Moreover, an independent Japan 
could contribute not only to her own 


defense but also to the common defense 
of the entire Pacific area. 

The object of a treaty with Japan is 
to restore the Japanese to the family of 
nations as a free, independent, and 
democratic state—one that is able to sup- 
port itself and defend itself. A peace 
treaty would also pave the way for Ja- 
pan’s membership in the United Na- 
tions. 


Why Russia Objects to a Treaty 


Japan is a country of 83,000,000 peo- 
ple. It is the one big industrial nation in 
Asia. Nothing would suit Russia better 
than to gain control of Japan. The So- 
viet leaders, says Ambassador Dulles, 
“know that Japan, even alone, was able 
serious!y to menace the free world in 
the Pacific and they imagine vast pos- 
sibilities out of a combination, under 
their direction, of the Asiatic power of 
Russia, China, and Japan.” 

For this reason, it is suspected, Russia 
has refused to participate in a Japanese 
treaty. According to Ambassador Dulles, 
“now that a peace treaty with Japan 
seems actually to be in the offing, the 
Soviet leaders seem to have taken flight. 
The Soviet government has publicly an- 
nounced that it will not resume discus- 
sions with us.” 

Ambassador Dulles continued, “When 
peace is far off, the Russian leaders 
speak lovingly of peace. But when peace 
comes near, they shun peace like the 
plague.” But, he added.“we continue to 
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Wide Wor 
Japan's Premier, Shigeru Yoshida, wel- 
comes her return to family of nations. 


hope that the Soviet leaders wil! join in 
a treaty of peace which would cost them 
nothing and which would start a relax- 
ing of tensions which would be felt all 
around the globe. We are ready to give 
scrupulously full consideration to any 
views they may express. We shall stead 
ily urge that they join in the Japanese 
peace. Fortunately, however, Soviet par 
ticipation is not indispensable.” 

He stressed that “the Soviet Union 
has no legal power to veto.” 

Ambassador Dulles pointed out that 
Russia has already been paid a “thou- 
sardfold” for her six days in the war 
against Japan by her “vast takings in 
Manchuria, Port Arthur, Dairen, Sakha- 
lin, and the Kuriles.” 

Farly this year, the United States 
took the lead in the drafting of a treaty 
text, following consultations with other 
nations. The proposed text has since 
been submitted for study to 13 countries 
which were actively engaged in the 
All told, 


33 nations which aligned 


Pacific war—including Russia 
there were 
themselves as opponents of Japan in 
World War IL.) 

On Mareh 31, Ambassador Dulles de- 


livered an address. endorsed by the 


State Department, in which he outlined 
details of the posed peace treaty 
with Japan. The address was delivered 


linnet of 


at the fiftieth anniversary 

Whittier College, Los Angeles, Calif 
The settlement was described by Mr 

‘as a 


friendship—designed to make Japan har) 


peace of reconciliation” — 


sovereign and sustaining member of the 


free world t will avoid any feeling of 


revenge Americas aim. in respect to 
Japan is a relationship that would make 
it possible for the two countries to live 
together in peace and friendship to the 
Ambassa- 
dor Dulles told a news conference that 


advantage of both countries 


John Dulles, Special Presidential 
Ambassador, drew the peace terms. 


the treaty would be concluded by mid- 
summer. 

Ambassador Dulles declared that 
ways are being explored “which will for 
all time liberate Japan’s neighbors and, 
indeed, the Japanese people from the 
nightmare of militarism.” 

The United States has already se- 
cured the consent of the Japanese gov- 
ernment to retain its armed forces in 
and about Japan to prevent that coun- 
try from becoming “an easy prey” to 
Communist aggression, 


What the Treaty Provides 


Following are the highlights of the 
proposed peace treaty 

Territory. Japan would retain only 
the four home islands and minor adja 
cent islands (see map on p. 11). She is 
to renounce all claims to Korea, For- 


- mosa, the Pescadores, and the Antarctic 


area. 

The Ryukyu and Bonin islands, now 
oecupied by the U. S., might be placed 
under United Nations trusteeship, with 
this Country as administrator 

‘The South Sakhalin and Kurile Is 
lands were allotted to Russia at Yalta 
and are actually in Russian possession.” 
Russia’s possession of these areas will 
not be recognized as permanent unless 
she signs the Japanese peace treaty 

Security. Japan must “never again 
develop armaments which could be an 
offensive threat.” But. the treaty will 
recognize her “inherent right” to self 
detense and her duty to contribute to 
the common defense in the Pacific 
Japan could eventually join a Pacific 
detense alli ince 

United States armed torces are to be 
retained in and about Japan. A treaty of 
peace would not leave Japan a vacuum 
of power and, as such, an easy prey to 


such aggression as has already 
itself in nearby Korea.” 

Reparations and Economy. All claims 
for reparations (compensation for war 
damage) against Japan would be waived. 
Otherwise, Japan would be crippled 
economically for generations to come. 

Japan, however, would have to give 
up all her property in Allied countries, 
and return to its owners all prewar 
Allied property in Japan. 

There would be no “economic dis- 
abilities” imposed on Japan, such as dis- 
mantling of plants or a limitation on her 
shipbuilding industry. 


Reaction of Other Countries 


How do the other countries feel about 
these terms? Ambassador Dulles de- 
clared that some of the Allies had origi- 
nally favored far harsher terms. But they 
now agree substantially with. the U. S. 
draft. 

“They,” of course, does not include 
Russia, which—as already stated—refuses 
to take any part in the peace settlement. 
And “substantially” in the above sen- 
tence does not mean completely. Several 
of the Allies still have some reserva- 
tions. 

The Philippines, which had suffered 
a great deal from the Japanese invasion, 
had advanced a claim for reparations 
totaling $8,000,000,000. The American 
position is that a restored Japan would 
be more valuable to the nations of the 
Pacific than a promised payment of 
reparations that could probably never 
be met. An economically bankrupt 
Japan would be a drain on all countries 
concerned. It would also be a tempta- 
tion to Communist aggressors. 

Moreover, the payment of reparations 
would indirectly syphon off U. S. eco- 
nomic aid to Japan, which has reached 
$2,000,000,000. As Ambassador Dulles 
put it, this country is not “willing in 
effect to pay Japanese reparations by 
putting into Japan what reparations 
creditors would take out.” 

The British—with a large shipbuild- 
ing industry—would like to see Japan's 
shipbuilding capacity cut back to what 
it was in the 1930s, around 250,000 tons 
annually, instead of the 800,000 annual 
capacity Japan reacfed in the 1940s. 
The U. S. is opposed to this limitation 
on Japanese shipbuilding 

The Australians and the New Zea- 
landers want sterner limitations on 
Japanese rearmament. They fear the 
possible rebirth of a strong and aggres- 
sive Japan. The American view is that 
the best way to prevent Japan from be- 
coming again a menace to peace is to 
bring her into a Pacific alliance. Japan 
would then be allowed enough arma- 
ments to permit her to contribute to the 
defense of the Pacific area, without 
again threatening her neighbors. 

A more serious issue was raised by 
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Britain, which has recognized the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. Britain pro- 
posed that the United States invite the 
Communist government of China to 
take part in the peace treaty discussions. 
London also urged that Formosa, now 
occupied by the Chinese Nationalists, 
be given to Red China. 

(At the Cairo Conference during 
World War II, the Allies agreed to take 
the island of Formosa away from Japan 
and restore it to China. This promise 
was made to Chiang Kai-shek, President 
of Nationalist China.) 

Our State Department replied that 
the United States recognizes the Na- 
tionalist Government of China and there- 


\ 


fore does not intend to negotiate a 
Japanese treaty with the Red China 
regime at Peiping. 

As for Formosa, our State Depart- 
ment said that its fate could be settled 
by “peaceful means” in the future—pre- 
sumably under United Nations auspices. 

How do the Japanese themselves feel 
about the treaty draft? The majority of 
the people seem to be pleased with the 
proposed terms, which are far more 
generous than they could have expected 
a few years ago. 

However, some Japanese are disap- 
pointed about the loss of the Kurile 
Islands, Southern Sakhalin, the Bonin 


assert are vital to Japan's economy. 

A significant “postscript” was added 
to the proposed Japanese peace settle- 
ment by President Truman on April 18. 
He announced plans to negotiate a de 
fense alliance linking the United States, 
New Zealand, and Australia, This alli- 
ance, he explained, will be part of a 
broad effort “to make ever stronger the 
position of the free world in the Pacific 
Ocean area.” 

All these are welcome developments 
this crucial spring of 1951. With the 
world threatened by new outbreaks of 
war, it is heartening to know that in 
Japan, at least, peace may soon “break 
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and Ryukyu archipelagoes—which they out.” 
4 KAMCHATKA 
SOVIET NION Sea of 
Now ruled by the Chinese Communists 
but the Soviet influence is strong. SAKHALIN ss ‘ 
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$. Ru 
would remain in Russian hands. 


Now occupied by the U. S$. 


All Japenese claims would be ended; 
goal is a unified, independent state. 


Now occupied by Chinese Nationalists: 
future status is still in doubt. 


Map courtesy The \ow York Times 


Map shows how the proposed peace treaty would dispose of Pacific areas formerly under Japanese control. 
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FOREWORD 


The of the century was 
produced on TV last March when hear 
ings of the Senate Crime Investigating 
televised. There has 
match it. Drama, 
and an “all-star cast” 
as 20,000,000 
The 


roused to indignation by the 


“smash hit 


Committee were 


never been a show te 


mystery 


suspense 


kept as many Americans 


tuned in at a time nation 


was 
links re 
and politics 

the opinion 
long run the fact that the 


vealed between crime 

Some 
that 
Kefauver Committee hearings were tele 
vised 


observers are of 


im the 


would be as important as the 
day is not far 


when millions of persons 


he wings themselves, The 
ofl they say 
be « 


vow have been seen by only a few 


ve- witnesses to events that until 


There are proposals that other gov 


ictivities—Congress, state leg- 


slatures, city councils, public hearings, 
{ public agencies and commissions, and 
en courts—be 


Representative Jacob K 


teles ise d 


Javits (R. 


ib. N. Y has sponsored a bill that 
mild permit the televising and broad 
isting of important lebates in the 
fouse of Representatives. In a speech 


n the House, Representative Javits said, 


} 


"Those who have been deeply disturbed 
ov the fact that 40 per cent of Ameri- 


ins Chronically do not vote, despite the 


of the more flery debates 


Whe says Congress wouldn't put on a good TV show? Some 
would get a top Hooperroting. 


present crisis for democracy, have their 
answer in awakening the interest of our 
people in government by making them 
a part of it as TV is doing 

On the other hand, some critics seri- 
ously doubt that governmental bodies 
can work efficiently under the prying 
eve of the TV camera. The televising of 
say, will 
do more harm than good. The question 
is: Should governmentai activities be 
tele ised? 


YES! 


1. The televising of the Crime Com- 
mittee hearings jarred the public out 
of its indifference to the scandals of 
public life. 

No newspaper or radio reports ever 
had such an effect on the public. Dozens 
of cities are investigating their own com- 
munities. Police officials have been fired 
or indicted. TV has given us a weapon 
against public apathy, which is one of 
the enemies of our American 
freedoms 

2. Let's harness this arcused public 
spirit for improving government, not 
merely for punishing crime. 

Telecasts of governmental activities 
will increase individual interest in gov- 
ernment. They will provide a real edu 


governmental activities, they 


worst 


IF CONGRESS WERE TELEVISED (as a cartoonist sees it) 


The Prying Eye of Television 


cation in how our government works. 

Broadcasting magazine points out that 
the growth of government from the ab- 
solute monarchy of feudal times to the 
democracy we enjoy today did not de- 
pend upon public participation alone. 
It also depended upon public scrutiny 
“The evolution has been slow,” the 
magazine comments, “and at times pain 
ful (the United States Senate met be- 
hind closed doors until 1792 when 
forced by editorial pressure admit 
the public), but it has been made in- 
evitable by the very nature of the demo- 
cratic process.” 

3. We have a right—indeed, a duty— 
to attend meetings of governmental 
bodies. TV can take us there. 

Few of us have the chance to attend 
meetings of governmental bodies or 
public hearings. The seating capacities 
of most hearing rooms are limited. There 
is also the problem of time and trans 
portation. TV makes it practical for the 
individual to enjoy his right to attend 
public hearings. Without TV this right 
is only theoretical. 

4. If governmental activities are tele- 
vised, our elected representatives would 
face the public every day--not just on 
election day. 

If a member misses an important 
meeting, the camera will show his ab- 
sence. This alone would result in better 
government. If a member's arguments 
are shallow or one-sided, this, too, would 


Alvin Kate for New York Times Magarine 
Dozing Senators might lose some 
votes if the home folks tune in. 
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A pro and con discussion on the question: 
Should Governmental Activities Be Televised? 


be revealed to millions—more fully and 
dramatically than is possible in a news- 
paper report. 

5. Televising a hearing or trial will 
not turn it into a “circus. 

It is up to the chairman to keep pro- 
ceedings dignified and fair. The TV 
camera is simply a recording device 
with an impartial eye and ear. As Broad- 
casting magazine points out, “It cannot 
turn a hearing into a carnival unless the 
hearing itself is so conducted.” 

Critics say that sometimes, as in the 
Senate crime hearings, an unfairness 
may be done to a witness who cannot 
call others to support his case. The fault 
here does not lie with TV. It lies with 
the procedures under which the hearing 
is held. TV will direct attention to the 
drawbacks of such a form of investiga- 
tion. If it is unfair, public demand will 
force it to be changed. 

6. TV is just as proper a news me- 
dium as newspapers or radio. 

TV is entitled to the right to be pres- 
ent at public events, just as: any other 
medium of communication. To deny 
this right to TV would be to deny it full 
freedom of the press. ~ 


Time's a-wasting—but the Congress- 
woman has to get certain things done. 


NO! 

1. The Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee hearings provided enter- 
tainment, but there is no evidence that 
they will result in real reform. 

A New York clergyman has com- 
mented that the TV showing of the 
Kefauver Committee hearings “provided 
vast entertainment for millions of on- 
lookers. But we’do not yet know whether 
any gemuine moral reformation will 
emerge from the spectacle.” 

It may, indeed, have an opposite re- 
sult. The citizen at his TV set may be 
moved to sympathy for the mobster 
squirming under stern questioning. It is 
an American trait to sympathize with 
the “underdog.” 

2. The TV camera will make the 
public think of governmental activities 
as a show. This will have a bad effect 
on lawmaking. 

An audience of millions will tempt 
the “show-off” and the “grandstand- 
player” to put on an exhibition. On the 
other hand, a hard-working member 
without the gift of gab or a photogenic 


long-winded orators may have trouble 
getting adjusted to time limits on TV. 


profile will arouse no interest. His argu- 
ments—though sound—will fall on deaf 
ears, The public would get a distorted 
view of government. 

3. TV may prevent a nervous wit- 
ness at a hearing from doing his best. 

A nervous witness is under’ a strain 
under the most favorable conditions. To 
have him testify under the strong light- 
ing of TV—as well as the knowledge 
that millions are watching hirn—puts 
him under an additional strain. “Stage 
fright” and “mike fright” are common 
under such circumstances. 

It is a basic principle of justice that 7 
a witness shall have an opportunity to 
answer to the best of his ability. That 
opportunity is denied under TV. 

4. The citizen at the TV set will hear 
a smattering of testimony and jump at 
conclusions. 

Many television viewers will catch 
only a small part of the testimony. With- 
out knowing all the facts they will jump 
to conclusions that a witness is “inno- 
cent” or “guilty.” 

Furthermore, the mere mention of 
some person's name in connection with 
a hearing may start gossip. The indi- 
vidual may be innocent but the fact that 
his name was mentioned on a national | 
hookup may ruin his reputation. 

5. A televised hearing could become 
a platform for propaganda by subver- 
sive or illegal groups. 

During the trial of the eleven Com- 
munist leaders last year, the defendants ~ 
tried to use the witness stand of the 
courtroom as a forum from which to 7 
spread their propaganda. Had a TV 
camera been in the courtroom, the prop- 
aganda would have reached millions. 

In the same way, a TV hearing could 
become a platform for propaganda by 
those in charge of the proceedings. At 
the close of the Senate crime hearings, 
in New York City, some committee 
members addressed directly 
to the TV audience. Surely this is not 
in the best interests of impartial justice. 
a ye a witness had done that. He 

a have been cited for contempt of 

6. There are practical reasons why 
televising governmental activities won't 
work. 

Who would pay for it? Would private 
sponsors or private stations stand the 
cost? Or would the bill be paid by the 
already overburdened taxpayer? 

Finally, where would people find the 
time to tune in day after day? 
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MacArthur Tells His 
Side in Controversy 


Few if any heroes in history ever 
came home to such a welcome as 
greeted General of the Army Doug- 
los MacArthur during the past two 
weeks. 

Wherever he went, hundreds of 
thousands of cheering citizens gath- 
ered to pay tribute 

The whole nation acclaimed Mac- 
Arthur as a great soldier. But there 
was de« pening controversy over the 
Far Eastern policies which he pro- 
posed. MacArthur's outspoken dis- 
cussion of these policies had led 
President Truman to strip him of his 
commands in the Far East (see 
April 18 and 25 issues) 

High spots of the first week of 
General MacArthur's homecoming 

1. His initial welcome in San 
Francisco. Surging crowds almost 
swept the MacArthur family off their 
feet as they descended from the 
plane in which they had flown from 
Tokyo, Japan 

Gen. MacArthur told San Fran- 
ciscans, “I have no political aspira- 
tions whatsoever.” This appeared to 
deflate. at least for the time being, 
proposals to “draft” the General as a 
candidate for President in next year’s 
election 

2. The historic speech to Con- 
gress. Speaking from the rostrum 
usually reserved for the President, 
General MacArthur addressed a 
special joint meeting of Congress on 
April 19. He eloquently laid before 
Congress and a vast national tele- 
vision and radio audience his side 
of his controversy with President 


Truman and the Administration. 


Understanding 


The General made the following 
proposals “to bring hostilities [in Ko- 
rea] to an end with the least possi- 
ble delay”: (1) bomb the Chinese 
mainland, from which Chinese Com- 
munists are sending troops and 
planes to Korea; (2) impose a tight 
naval and economic blockade on 
Communist China; (3) hold For- 
mosa, the island stronghold of the 
Chinese Nationalists, at all costs (see 
next story); and (4) give approval 
and support to an attack on the 
mainland by the Chinese Nationalist 
troops under Chiang Kai-shek. 

If we take these actions, the Gen- 
eral said, Communist China is not 
strong enough to strike back any 
more powerfully than she is already 
doing in Korea. 

MacArthur also said the Russians 
“will not necessarily” actively enter 
the fight if we take additional steps 
against Communist China. 

The General ended his speech on 
a dramatic note. Pointing to his 52 
years of military service, he recalled 
the lines of a military ballad, “Old 
soldiers never die; they just fade 
away. And like the old soldier of 
that ballad, | now close my military 
career and just fade away. . . Good- 
bye,” he said. 


3. The record-breaking welcome 


Wide World photo 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur (right), Mrs. MacArthur, and their son Arthur, 13, wave 
good-bye as they beard plane at San Francisco for Washington. (Story above.) 


in New York. The next day, Genefal 
MacArthur was greeted by seven 
and a: half million people in New 
York City. This record-breaking 
crowd lined the 19-mile route of the 
military leader's parade. Three thou- 
sand tons of paper streamed from 
office building windows. 

Last week, the 71-year-old Gen- 
eral headed west for welcomes in 
Chicago and his home-town, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees are jointly planning an in- 
vestigation of MacArthur's dismissal. 
The General himself is scheduled as 
the first witness. 

Also called to the hearings will be 
Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall and members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the five-man military 
group responsible for planning and 
directing military strategy. 

General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has already taken is- 
sue with General MacArthur's policy 
proposals. In a speech two days be- 
fore MacArthur's address to Con- 
gress, Bradley said, “Enlarging the 
battle to a full-scale war is never an 
economical or morally acceptable 
solution to a limited conflict. If at all 
possible, Korea should be settled on 
the present battleground.” The Ad- 
ministration fears that the Mac- 
Arthur policies would widen the Ko- 
rean struggle into a general war. 


More Arms Aid to Chiang 


Uncle Sam is stepping up his aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek's Chinese Na- 
tionalists on the island of Formosa. 

About 100 U.S. military officers 
are on their way to Formosa. They 
will study Chiang’s troops, recom- 
mend the types of weapons Chiang’s 
army needs, and train Chinese sol- 
diers to use U. S.-made weapons. It 
is expected that the flow of U.S. 
arms aid to the Nationalists will 
greatly increase. 


What's Behind It: The largest or- 
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ganized anti-Communist military 
force of Asians (perhaps 600,000 
men) holds Formosa, an island 100 
miles off the coast of China. General 
Douglas MacArthur urges that this 
force -be used to attack the Chi- 
nese Communists (see preceding 
story). 

A U.S. fleet is on guard to pre- 
vent Red China from invading For- 
mosa. Although the Administration 
aims to keep Formosa out of Com- 
munist hands, our Government's 
policy is to avoid a clash between 
Chiang and the Communists. Such 
a clash, our Government fears, 
might lead to a large-scale war in 
Asia. 4 

Washington officials say this 
policy has not changed. 


British Cabinet Crisis 


A new blow—from within its own 
ranks—has staggered Britain's 
hard-pressed Labor government. 

Aneurin Bevan, leader of the La- 
bor party's left wing, delivered the 
blow. He quit his important cabinet 
post as minister of labor and na- 
tional service. He said he resigned 
in protest against the government's 
decision to put defense needs ahead 
of the requirements of social ser- 
vices, such as health and welfare 
programs. 

Bevan’s ire was aroused especially 
by the government's proposal that 
Britons henceforth pay half the cost 
of false teeth and eye-glasses. These 
are now provided free under the 
government's health service pro- 
gram. 

Bevan’s resignation was followed 
by that of another left winger, Har- 
old Wilson, president of the Board 
of Trade (a post roughly similar to 
that of our Secretary of Commerce ). 
Wilson resigned his cabinet position 
for the same reasons advanced by 
Mr. Bevan. 

In a speech in the House of Com- 
mons after his resignation, Mr. 
Bevan accused his former Cabinet 
colleagues of abandoning _ their 
Socialist principles. He protested 
that Britain has been “dragged too 
far behind the wheels of American 
diplomacy.” 

What's Behind It: The Labor 
government of Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee has a majority of only five 
seats in the House of Commons. 
Under British law, a new national 
election must be held if the House 
of Commons defeats any important 


Acme photo 
In 1945 Shigeki Tanaka was a school- 
boy in Hiroshima, Japar. He survived 
the atomic bomb that nearly wiped out 
Hiroshima. Last month Tanaka (above), 
now 19 and just out of high school, won 
the Boston (Mass.) marathon run. He 
covered the 26-mile course in two hours, 
27 minutes, 45 seconds—third fastest 
time in the 55-vear history of the race. 


government proposal. How long the 
Labor government will be able to 
carry on is anyone's guess 

Bevan, Wilson, and their sup- 
porters may continue to vote with 
the Labor government. 


MEAT-HUNGRY BRITONS re- 
joiced last week at one action of the 
Labor ~ government. A new agree- 
ment for import of Argentine beef 
was signed. 

For the past 10 months Britain 
has refused to purchase beef from 
Argentina because Argentina raised 
prices. Britain ‘finally agreed to pay 
a higher price. 

The British now have the lowest 
meat ration in their history. They are 
allowed to buy only about four 
ounces of meat per person per week. 
It is expected that the new agree- 
ment will make it possible to double 
the meat ration, beginning in 
August. 


Hurry-up Schooling 


A group of high school boys— 
juniors and seniors—will have a 
chance to step right into college 
next fall, under an unusual educa- 
tional experiment. 

The project is based on two 
assumptions: (1) that many young 
men will be drafted for military ser- 
vice before they can get a college 
education; and (2) that valuable 
human resources will be wasted if 
promising students must delay col- 
lege training. 

Columbia, Yale, Chicago, and 
Wisconsin Universities will each ad- 
mit 50 boys, three fifths of whom 


" will not be high school graduates. 


The boys must be under 16% years of 
age as of September 15, 1951. They 
will be chosen on merit, as indicated 
by high school grades, school rec« 
mendations, and scores in the 
lege Entrance examinations May 
Boys interested were advised 
write at once to the director of 
missions of one of the four 1 
versities for an application form 
“Pre-Induction Scholarships” and 
apply at-once to take the Coll 
Entrance examination. Details 
the application procedure are bei 
sent to high schools. Students 
cepted under the program will 
announced about July 15. 
Students chosen will get 
tuition. They will also receive up 
$1,000 for other expenses,’ if t 
need financial help. The Ford Fou- 
dation (see news pages Oct. 
1950, issue) will pay the bills 


Sen. Vandenberg Dies 


A principal architect of America’s 
postwar foreign policy died April 18. 
He was Arthur H. Vandenberg, Re- 
publican Senator from Michigan, 67. 

Senator Vandenberg, believing 
that international affairs must be 
above political party considerations, 
led in creation of a bipartisan (two- 
party) foreign policy. He persuaded 
many of his fellow Republican Sena- 
tors (as well as many Democrats) 
to support U.S. participation in the 
United Nations, the Marshall Plan, 
aid to Greece and Turkey, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. During 1949 
he refused to leave his post in Wash- 
ington, delaying a badly needed 
operation until the end of the year. 
He never fully recoverc-i his health. 

The Michigan-born legislator was 
elected to the Senate in 1928. He 
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was, at his death, the longest-serving 
Republican in the upper house. For 
many vears he was an isolationist, 
convinced that America should “go 
it alone” in international affairs. 
World War Uf changed his mind In 
an historic speech in 1945 he put in 
his lot with those advocating mutual 
cooperation of the U.S. and other 
democratic nations 

To fill Vandenberg's place in the 
Senate. Michigan's Democratic 
Governor G. Mennen Williams last 
week named a Democrat, Blair 
Moody, a 49-year-old Washington 
newspaper This 
change brings the Senate line-up to 


50 Democrats and 46 Republicans. 


Oil of Turbulent Iran 


Western Europe's supply of oill— 
ial fuel for vehicles and industry 
as slashed by about half a mil- 
n borrels a day as the result of 
ubles in tran last month. 
The government of oil-rich Iran 
ently voted to take over the 
nership of the British-controlled 
glo-Iranian Oil Company (see 
os pages, March 28 issue). Britain 
younced Lran’s action as illegal 
Meanwhile, strikes and riots 
wong native workers closed the oil 
ineries. Several persons, including 
ew Britons, were killed. Last week 
was reported that the refineries 
di partially resumed production 
Vhat'’s Behind It: Western de- 
sracies fear the weak Iranian 
ernment may be overthrown by 
mmunist agents and the coun- 
’s oil made available to next-dbdor 
ssia. Anglo-lIranian officials said 
Iranian Reds started the oil strikes. 
Iran's ambassador to Britain de- 
clared: “Iran has no intention of giv- 
ine the oil to any other country nor 
to deprive Britain of its use.” 


< orrespondent 


Hawaii’s New Governor 


Hawail's new governor is Oren 
E. Long, 62. He succeeds Ingram 
M. Stainback, who resigned recent- 
ly, effective April 30, and has been 
appointed a lustice of the Hawaii 
Supreme Court. 

Long, a native of Kansas, headed 
Hawaii's public school system for 12 
years and has been Secretary of the 
Territory (lieutenant governor ) 
since 1946. The U.S. President ap- 
points Hawaii's Governor, Secretary, 
and Supreme Court Justices. The 
U.S. Senate must approve 


United Nations News 


Big Red Drive Launched 


Communist troops tore a great 
gap in the United Nations line, as 
they launched their long-expected 
spring offensive last week. 

From bases just north of the 38th 
Parallel, the Reds smashed forward 
on a 95-mile front in central and 
western Korea. By last Tuesday, 
about 40,000 troops and cavalry had 
swarmed south of the Parallel. 
Other elements of the 500,000-man 
Chinese and North Korean forces 
pushed back U.N. troops on both 
sides of the breakthrough-point. 

Communist casualties in the first 
24 hours of the drive ran to 15,000. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
U.N. commander, flew to the battle- 
field to consult his field commanders. 
He told newsmen: “It appears to me 
at this time that. this attack is an- 
other major effort by our Communist 
enemy to drive the U.N. forces from 
Korea, or ta destroy them, regard- 


x 


less of the further destruction of his 
own troops and the continued crimi- 
nal devastation of Korea.” 

The U.N. commander added, “It 
appears also that this will be the 
heaviest offensive yet made, though 
it has not yet attained its maximum 
strength.” 


Quick Quiz 


1. Identify: Chiang Kai-shek, Aneurin 
Bevan, Oren E. Long, Blair Moody. 

2. Which of the following statements 
express the policy of General Mac- 
Arthur, of the Administration, and of 
both: (a) keep Formosa from falling 
into the hands of Red China; (b) help 
the Chinese Nationalists invade the 
mainland of China; (c) refrain from 
bombing China in the hope of prevent- 
ing the Korean war frora spreading. 

3. Britain plans to increase its meat 
ration through an agreement to renew 
meat-buyving from 


Acme pheto 


These students of Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass., launched their own 
famine-relief project for India. In photo, they present two sacks of wheat 
and $50 cash to Indian Vice Consul T. S. P. Sinhji (right). The students, left 
to right, are: Peter Bunker, 14, New York; Howard Andrews, 14, Washington, 
D. C.; Carol Marks, 18, Brooklyn; Patti Crum, 17, New York; Ann Weiss, 15, Ar- 
lington, Va. Four months ago India asked for 2,000,000 tons of surplus U. S. wheat 
to help prevent hunger following a poor crop in India. President Truman pro- 
posed that the grain be given outright to India, Both houses of Congress are at 
work on bills which would provide the grain wholly or in part on a loan basis. 
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liberty existed in Communist lands, 
there would have been no occasion to 
draw these cartoons. That the Commu- 
nist leaders do not allow their people 
to seek the truth or to speak their minds 
is tragic for those people. But when 
those rulers systematically poison those 
minds against the people of other coun- 
tries, the results can be tragic for all 
of us.” 


Answers to lost week's puzzle 
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Cartoons by HMerblock from Washington Post | 
“White is black. Block is white. Night is day—” “You can see how North Korea was invaded.” | E/E |DIS vl 2 
iin L v 
i “I have drawn cartoons about Ameri- point,” says Herbert Block (Herblock), rary T LIE Al i 
ay: can officials and polictes when I thought whp drew these cartoons on Communist 
\e they needed to be jabbed with a pen propaganda. “If this kind of personal AIViE\S AIT\A\N 
4 MAKE MINE MUSIC | ACROSS | | DOWN | 7 
at : By Virginia Williams, St, John’s High School, Goshen, N. Y. ° 1. Mr. Music. * 1. One of the Three Bs. ' 
Haymes. 2. General now heading 4 
Starred words refer to music or music-makers. * 8, “__ a Sunshine Cake. North Atlantic Pact army, ( 
: * 9. Initials of “City Slickers” 3. Compass direction. 
2 3 4 5 6 leader. 5. A top Perry Como record 
11. —— Waring and his 
Glee Club. — 
8 9 |! " 12 13. Highest card. 7. To retain, 
*14. “Little White ___..” 8. Cry loudly. 
3 \4 1s 16 16. Cheer. 9. Title of respect. 
*17. Leads the “Wood- 10. Type of fighter plane. 
17 18 20 Choppers” (initials). 
*18. South Pacific songbird. Giants’ shortstop. 
20, Pair (abbr.). 14. To lick up with tongue, 
ai aa as 21, Used to wash floors. 15. Drink small amounts. 
°29, “_____ of My Heart.” *18. “Racing with the Moon” ™ 
24 a5 a7 28 Cornell. is his theme. 
25. Phase (abbr. ). 19. In Greek mythology, the 
j 29 °27. First name of “Hi-De- drink of the gods. 
z Ho” man. 21. Sorrowful sound. 
a2 32 29. Automobile. 23. Caesar's name for France. 
*30,. Loved his “Mammy” 24. Washington, 
42 (initials). 25. Mother's mate. 
31. Pull at strenuously. *26. Betty Grable’s Horn 
or; 83. To be drowsy. Tooter ( initials), 
44 *35. _._. Joey: musical °28. King of Swing (initials). 
comedy. *32, ___. Stevens, opera star. 
48 50 37. Exists. : *34. Doris’ or Dennis. 
°39. Irving Berlin’s “ simi 35. Through, by means of. 
$2 Parade.” *36. Park Avenue Hillbilly. 
*42. “Musical Knights” leader 38. To vend 
(initials ). °40. Square dance formation. 
ee *43. Kind of chanty. *41. Kind of dance. 
Pay STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword purzies for publication 45. 365 days. *42. Der Bingle’s pal. 
f in Scholastic Magozines. Each purzie should be built around one subject. 46. Snake. 44. “_____. Baba and the 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any fleld of know!l- *47. Logan or Fitzgerald. Forty Thieves.” 
edge. chout 60 words, of which least 10 mest be related, 49. Township (abbr. ) *46. Brother of 1 Across 
te the theme. For any puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 50. T. Lead 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give z . To imitate, seproduce, - Leading dance teac 
nome, address, school and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 51. House Blues. ( initials ). 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 52. Part of ear, 50. Company (abbr.). 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, a 


1. NATIONAL PARKS 


On the line to the left of the national 
park in Column A, write the number 
preceding its location in Column B 
Each counts 3. Total 30 


Column A 
Everglades 
Mt. McKinley 


Sequoi 4 


Column B 
1. California 
2. Alaska 
3. Arizona 
Shenandoah 4. Florida 
Yosemite 5. Montana 
Yellowstone 6. Maine 
Clacter 7. Virginia 
Grand Canyon 8. Wyoming- 
Big Bend 
Acadia 


Montana 
Idaho 


9. Texas 
My score 


HN. JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence, Each 
counts 6. Total 18 


a. The American ambassador who 
is conferring with the powers 


concerned over the peace treaty 
with Japan is 
1. Matthew Ridgway 
2. Philip Jessup 
3. John F. Dulles 
4. Joseph Grew 
. A country which is demanding 
reparations from Japan as a pro- 
vision of any peace treaty is 
1. Russia 
2. France 
3. the Philippine Islands 
4. India 


—¢. The United States expects to 
maintain armed forces in all of 
the following areas except 
1. Okinawa 
2. Japan 
3. Manchuria 
4. Ryukyus 

My score. 


It. TELEVISED GOVERNMENTAL 
ACTIVITIES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if it 
is an argument for televised govern- 
mental activities and an “A” if it is an 
argument against it. Each counts 4. 
Total 32. 

. Witnesses at hearings will be 
made nervous, 

People will become more active 
in polities. 

The government would pay the 
cost of televised meetings. 

Such televised meetings should 
be entertaining. 

Public officials would become 
more responsible to the people. 

. The conduct of meetings would 
continue to depend upon the 
chairman 
The public will become less in- 
different to scandals. 

. Citizens will jump to conclusions 
after watching a few minutes of 
a meeting. 

My score 


IV. FIRE! 


In the space opposite each letter, 
write the number of the correct an- 
swer. Each counts 2. Total 20. 

_a. John thinks that, if a Ranger ever 
prayed, it would be for 


1. a rainy May 
2. a big blaze that would give 
him a chance to “show his 
stuff” 
8. an experienced crew of fire- 
fighters 
. The scene of the story is in 
1. Maine 
2. the Sierra Nevadas 
3. the Allegheny back country 
The Rasea will be a huge tinder 
box until 
1. the summer visitors leave 
2. the leaves are in bloom 
3. it snows 
. One of these is not part of a fire- 
fighter’s equipment: 
1. bush hook 
2. pump 
3. pneumatic drill 
Fifteen Pine Hillers have volun- 
teered for duty because they 
1. are bored 
2. get paid by the hour 
3. like John 
John rounds up his crew by 
1. truck horn 
2. fire siren 
3. hunting horn 
. Professor Crandall goes along to 
1. give free advice 
2. photograph the fire 
3. get material for a book 
. One method of controlling a fire 
accounts for the saying, 
1. “Fight fire with fire” 
2. “Easy does it” 
3. “Haste makes waste” 
The pine plantation is fired 
1. by a deer 
2. through Lew Bangorst’s fail- 
ure to head off the blaze 
3. when a smoker drops a light- 
ed cigarette 
John’s resourcefulness saves part 
of the plantation, but 
1. one half is destroyed 
2. one fifth is destroyed 
3. one third is destroyed 
My Myy total score____ 
My name 
Quiz for issue of May 2, 1951 


WORDS to 


the WISE. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

reform—A noun. lmprovement or amend- 
ment of what is wrong, corrupt, etc. From 
Latin reformere (literally, to form anew), 

site—A noun. Local position of a build- 
From a Latin 
past participle, situs ( placed) 

testimony —A noun. Solemn declaration 


ing, town, monument, et 


made to establish a fact. From a Latin 
noun meaning @ witness 

vigilant—An adjective. Alertly watchful. 
From the Latin present participle, vigilens 
(watching ). 


NOAH’S ARK 

Do you know your Old Testament sto- 
ries? If you do, you'll recall how, just be- 
fore the flood, Noah was instructed by the 
Lord to bring two of each species of ani- 
mal aboard the ark. Being a smart man, 
as well as a godly one, Noah no doubt 
knew them by name—the female as well 
as the male. (At least he managed to 
round them all up!) Below you'll find a 
cross section of a modern Noah's ark. The 


name of the male animal is given. Can 
you supply the female equivalent? 


boar 
buck 
bull 


drake 


fox 


gander 


lion 


ram 
stallion 


stag 


18 
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Nineteen-year-old John Belden had leaped at the chance 
to be a forest ranger—now came ihe test of his ability! 


N the morning of May first John 

Belden was out of bed at half past 
three and climbing the hill in back of 
the Ranger's station. A burning spring 
sun was just coming over the tops of 
the eastern mountains. The dew that 
moistened last year’s carpet of leaves 
on the forest floor was already begin- 
ning to evaporate. John picked up a 
handful of leaves and ground them be- 
tween his palms. They crumbled into 
bits and’ a fine dust sifted away from 
them. John shook his head worriedly. 
If a Ranger ever prayed for anything, 
he thought, it would be for a rainy 
May. 

He climbed onto the fire look-out in 
the road that ran down the mountain 
and looked over the Rasca district of 
the Allegheny back country. The hill 
directlY across from him was clearly 
visible through a light film of blue haze. 
But across the far hills the haze rested 
thicker, and the more distant peaks 
were almost obscured. They seemed to 
be in a constant motion, heaving to- 
wards the sky and drawing back into 
themselves as though in the throes 0% 
prodigious growing pains. 

John glanced down at the forest 
floor. Here and there a patch of bright 
spring flowers contrasted vividly with 
the brown of the fallen leaves. But the 
new leaves on the trees were only be- 
ginning to attain size and form. Until 
they bloomed fully to shade the forest 

Reprinted from Forest Patrol by permis- 
sion of the author and the publisher, Holi- 
day House. Copyright, 1941, by Jim Kjel- 


By Jim Kjelgaard 


floor and hold the moisture in it, the 
entire Rasca district would be a huge 
tinder-box. 

The sun rose higher, opened great 
gaps in the haze blanket, and slanted 
down blistering rays. A breath of warm 
air came lazily up from the valley and 
eddied about John’s face. He shook 
his head as though so doing would 
shake out the fear that was growing 
within him, Hopefully he studied the 


* sky for signs of rain. But there was not 


a single cloud. Everything pointed to 
the fact that May was bringing a long 
dry spell with it. 

The dry leaves rustled and cracked 
as John walked back down to Ranger's 
headquarters. Instead of starting break- 
fast, John went to the barn and ran the 
big truck over to the tool shed. He 
loaded the truck with fifteen fire rakes, 
the four bush hooks, two axes, four 
pumps, the back-firing torches, and 
twénty canvas-covered canteens. Now, 
if there was a fire, all he would have to 
do was pick up his crew. 

Fifteen Pine Hillers had volunteered 
to hold themselves on instant call. It 
was not, John knew, because they liked 
him, but because fire fighters were paid 
by the hour. There were few opportu- 
nities to earn money in Pine Hill. 


Going back into the house, John lit 
the kerosene stove and started break- 
fast. The nervous tension still gripped 
him and when he was about to sit down 
to the meal, a tread on the porch 
brought him quickly to his feet. But he 
relaxed at a timid knock on the door. 

“Come in,” John said. 

It was Professor Crandall, the visiting 
naturalist, who lived in a nearby cabin. 
Beads of sweat glistened on the little 
man’s forehead. He reached up to wipe 
them off and put his camera case on 4 
the floor. 

“My, but it’s hot!” he panted. “I cond 
sider it extraordinary heat for this time 
of year. I have written my notations on 
the weather to Professor Sackley, the 
meteorologist at Bardetté University. 
Now as to the purpose of my visit here, 
John. I want it clearly understood that 
my sincere wishes are that your beauti- 
fal Rasca will not be devastated by fire. 
However, if there should be one, I'd 
like to photograph it. Have you any ob- 
jections to my remaining here with you 
and accompanying you on any fire calls 
you may receive?” 

“None at all, Professor. Can I give 
you some breakfast?” 

“No, thank you, John. I assume that | 
your present emergency duties will 
keep you rather closely confined to the 
house.” 


“I'm afraid they will, Professor, I 
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have to stay within hearing of the tele- 
phone. And then there are several litile 
odd jobs to do about the house.” 

Professor Crandall nodded. 

“Til be happy to help. Inaction is 
tedious.” 

The sun was high over the Rasca 
now, beating aown with relentless in- 
tensity. Heat waves danced back from 
the bare road to meet it. A listless robin, 
wings drooping, splashed in a shallow 
pool at the edge of the creek and flew 


into a tree. John went outside and again: 


peered hopefully into the burning sky. 
Still no sign of » cloud! Going to the 
barn, he brought back two garden 
rakes, and all day long he and the Pro- 
fessor raked the winter's accumulation 
of litter from the yard 


Orn hot day followed another with 
no sign of rain. On the seventh of the 
month a tiny cloud scudded aéross the 
sky and the warm breeze seemed to 
have freshened. It was a hopeful sign. 
The Hasca had had no fires yet and a 
soaking rain might bring the leaves out 
enough so that there would be none. 
For the first time, as he went to help 
the Professor paint the tool shed, John 
felt a little free of the nervous tension 
that had ridden him so long. 

Then the telephone rang and John 
sprang to answer it 

“Pine Hill?” an urgent voice asked. 
“This is Buckley Ranger Station. 
There's a smoke coming up from Cat- 
tail Hollow.” 

“What kind of srnoke?” 

“It's small yet; hasn't got much head 
way. It looks to me right at the edge of 
Cattail Creek. Hustle right up there, 
Pine Hill.” 

John hung the receiver up and 
sprang for the door 

“Professor'’” he bawled 

Professor Crandall set the paint 
bucket down, snatched up his camera, 
and scurried for the truck. John realized 
with a sinking heart that the little 
man’s hair was moving because the 
wind was blowing harder. Fire and 
wind, a devastating combination 

“What is it?” the Professor exclaimed. 
“Is there a fire? 

“In Cattail Hollow,” John gritted 
“The big pine plantation’s just over the 
hill from it.” 

He threw the truck into gear and 
pressed down on the horn as they 
thundered out of the drivewgy. Wash 
Jampel and three other men, summoned 
by the horn, climbed into the truck 
when John stopped in front of the store. 
Old Lew Bangorst came running from 
his house to leap for the running board. 

More men, who had heard the im 
perative blast of the horn, appeared in 
the read and climbed into the back of 
the truck as John paused a second 


Then, with the gas pedal to the floor, 
he thundered up the road toward Cat- 
tail Hollow. The truck roared around 
a curve and drew to a sliding halt 
where Cattail Creek emptied into the 
right-hand branch of Big Kettle River. 

The sucking roar of the flames 
drowned the whining of the wind. A 
puff of flame ran over a huge pine as 
swiftly as a match sears a bit of thistle- 
down. Driven by the wind, great sheets 
of fire were shooting a hundred feet 
into the air. John turned to the crew. 

“Is anybody afraid?” 

The fourteen men, wind-bitten, sun- 
seared, cold-hardened ex-lumberjacks, 
faced him without comment. John stood 
a moment waiting for them to speak— 
it was better to go up with no men at 
all than with any who might get pan- 
icky—and climbed onto the truck. Ten 
of the men reached up to grasp fire 
rakes as he handed them down. Mel 
Crane and Lew Bangorst, the most ex- 
perienced, each took a bush hook and 
a back-firing torch. Wash Jampel and 
Tom Rooney, the best axe men, 
grabbed the axes. Each man slung a 
canteen over his shoulder. John threw 
down a rake for himself. and jumped out 
of the truck. 

“All right,” he said coolly. “We've 
got to hit that header, and we've got to 
stop it before it gets into the plantation. 
Each man had better fill his canteen.” 

John, leading the way up Cattail 
Creek, bound a handkerchief over his 
mouth and nose as he entered the thick 
smoke that rested in the valley. A great 
gust of wind surged down the valley 
and the smoke lifted momentarily. John 
turned to see his crew coming silently 
behind him. He stepped down to the 
creek, took a long drink, and filled his 
canteen. One by one the men followed 
his example. John leaned on his rake 
while he studied the top of the hill. 


Tex fire was already racing across 
the top. Its steady roar was punctuated 
by the snap and crackle of flames, and 
burning trees screamed like live things 
as the flames devoured them. Professor 
Crandall edged up beside John. There 
was no hint of fear or alarm in the little 
man's face, only a profound interest 
that was tempered by great sadness. 

“Do you think it safe to go up there 
and try to fig it, John?” 

“No, it isn't safe.” John said. “Don't 
you think you'd better stay here, Pro- 
fessor?” 

“Til go along,” the little man said 
serenely. “Maybe I carn help.” 

“All right, Professor. Stick close to 
me. I'm going to lead the men around 
the fire and try to stop it at its head. 
That's always the worst part. If we can 
halt that, the rest can be controlled.” 

John led his crew to the top of the 


hill and looked down on the smoke- 
laden pine plantation. Another long 
valley slanted five miles to the south 
here, and the fire was not burning down 
the side of it with the terrific speed it 
had attained in going up. But the wind 
still lashed it. A long line of flame 
leaped over the tops of the trees and 
nauseous yellow smoke poured up. 
John turned to Lew Bangorst, 

“What do you think of it?” 

Lew shrugged. 

“Ye're gonna lose ever'thin’ betwixt 
the crick an’ the header now anyway. 
S'pose you send a man down to back- 
fire from that crick. Then trench from 
thar to the head o’ Cattail!. Cattail will 
stop the far's crossin’ it; it won't burn 
hard down that hill anyway. The wind’s 
ag’in it. When that much is trenched an’ 
backfired, go down an’ trench t'other 
side.” 

“Okay. We'll try that. Do you want 
to go down and backfire from the 
creek?” 

“Shore ‘nough.” 


Wir the torch on his back, Lew 
plunged into the brush toward the 
creek. John turned to Mel Crane. 

“Mel, take five rake men and Wash 
Jampel for your axe man. Trench down 
to the head of that creek. Backfire as 
fast as you think you've got enough 
trench dug to make it safe. [ll let Tom 
axe for us and work back to Cattail. 
We should stop the fire here because 
the header’s blowing straight for Lew, 
and he'll get that.” 

Wash Jampel and Tom Rooney start- 
ed in different directions with their axes 
swinging. John fell into line with the 
rake crew that was following Tom 
Rooney, helping to cl&ar a four-foot 
wide path of trees, leaves, roots, 
stumps, anything that would burn. 
With his eye he measured the distance 
to a huge old beech tree that grew on 
a little mound where the hill dipped. 
When the line passed that tree, he told 
himself, he would go back and start 
backfiring 

The line passed the tree, and John 
ran back to where they had started. 
Mel Crane, coming up the hill, met 
him there. John struck a match while 
Mel silently held up his torch to be 
lighted. He dipped the flaming torch 
into the leaves at the edge of the trench 
and set them on fire. The tiny flame 
clutched at the food offered it, almost 
went out, then flared into leaping life. 
Its ravenous mouth engulfed the leaves 
and brush in its path. But it left a 
burned space on the safe side of the fire 
trail. 

Separating, backfiring as they went, 
John and Mel started back to where 
their respective crews were still digging 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THIS MONTH: 


napping 
Scenics 


Crowd closer, you shutter-snappers, 
and I'll give you a few hot tips on 
that great photographic pastime— 
shooting landscapes, or “‘scenics.” 
Those memory-stirring snaps of va- 
cations, outings and trips. 

In the future, before you snap that 
shutter, be sure to ask yourself: Does 
it contain one large object which will 
attract your eye? Will my fnends 
like it—enjoy it as well as I do? If 
the answer is “Yes’—you can be 
pretty sure you've got yourself a 
good picture subject. 

Study the Scene First 

Select the scene with care. There 
should be only one large object of 
interest in your picture. This large” 
object — often called the “center of 
interest” — may be surrounded by 
other smaller and less inter- 

esting objects. 


SECOND PRIZE in 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Contest. “Scene” by Leonard Weiss, 
Midwood High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


The farm group shown abeve makes 
a good scenic picture because the 
farm buildings create a center of in- 
terest to attract and hold the atten- 
tion of your eve. Farm scenes of this 
type are well-liked by many people 
both young and old. 
Strive for Balance 
Believe it or not, the center of a snap- 
shot is not ordinarily the strongest 
point. Frame your object a little to 
one side, or above or below the 
center. Important: don’t divide the 
picture into two equal parts. Let the 


horizon, or a road or stream, cut the® 
picture 4 or % down from the top.7 


Use the Only Film that Guarantees” 
Results! 
You can save yourself a lot of head- 
aches, and pocket money, too, by 
loading your camera with Ansco All- 
Weather Film. It’s fudly guaranteed 
. either you get the results you 
want, or a new roll, FREE! Yesiree, 
rain or shine, indoors or out, Ansco 
All-Weather Film delivers you per- 
fectly clear, crisp snapshots every 
time! All photo shops carry it. 
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“You had two callers. They didn't say 
whe they were, but one was a loud honk- 
henk; the other, a shrill toot-toot.” 


SPRING again, the bird's on 

the wing again, and the old brain 
is dreaming up schemes again! The 
merry month of May is the time to 
pack your winter inertia in moth 
balls, along with your wool mittens 
Let's take a walk in the sun and see 
if we can't come up with some “bud- 
ding” ideas—for a picnic, for an an- 
swer to the problem “to kiss or not 
to kiss,” and to #he question “I won- 
der how much he (or she) likes me.” 


Q. I've decided that I'm going to 
have a picnic for the gang the first 
warm week end. Could you please list 
some suitable games for the outdoors? 


A. Almost any game is fun at a pic- 
nic. Begin with the more active ones 
that make everyone fee! pleasantly tired 
and hungry. If you build a fire, you'll 
find that many hands are needed to 
make it work! Preparation of the food 
is a favorite game for picnickers—to say 
nothing of the favorite sport of eating 
thirds,” and “fourths.” After 
you'll probably want to 
and tell 


“seconds,” 
you've eaten 


sit around and sing songs 
stories. So try (this is the hardest task 
of the picnic hostess) to keep you 


friends trom eating at once! 

Here's a way to start the picnic and 
give time to get the food un- 
packed (and hidden). Along with the 
hard-boiled eggs, include especially 
prepared 3 x 5 The night be 
fore, six-letter 
word on each card—and plan a six-let- 
ter word for each guest. For example, 
if the word to be used is FRIEND, 
there will be six cards numbered (1) 


F, (1) R, (1) 1, (1) E, (1) N, and 


you 


cards 


print one letter of a 


(1) D. The word tor the second guest 
may be SINGLE. Then each card is 
marked (2) S, (2) 1, etc. Each guest 
is given a number (1, 2, 3, 4, ete.) 


BOY dates 


when he arrives. The guest is told that 
a “Word Hunt” is on and that he is to 
find the six letters with his number on 
them. The first guest to find all his let- 
ters and spell his word wins. Hide the 
cards in tree trunks and other places in 
the picnic area before the -guests ar- 
rive 

Be sure to bring along a softball and 
baseball bat, and a set of horseshoes 
and stakes. Relay races (balancing a 
potato or a hard-boiled egg on a spoon) 
are fun, and here is a game which is 
fun—and funny 

Siamese Racing: Couples run back- 
to-back with their arms interlocked. The 
boy faces the half-way line, some forty 
or fifty feet away, and the girl, of 
necessity, faces the opposite direction. 
At a signal to start, the couples, with 
ont disengaging their arms, run (no 
walking, please) to the halfway line- 
the boys running forward, and the 
girls running backwards. At the half 
way mark, the procedure is reversed, 
and the girls run forward, with the 
boys running backwards, until they 
have returned to the starting line. The 
first couple back over the starting line 
~—with their arms still interlocked—wins, 
whether both persons are stil] on their 
feet or not! A couple is immediately 
disqualified if the two part arms! 


Q. All of the boys around our school 
have become very concerned as to 
whether or not it’s polite to kiss a girl 
on the first date. Is it? 


A. The first date is very important 
because it establishes the pattern of 
conduct for the “second” and “third” 
dates—or else it becomes the “last” date! 
Each of us has to make up his own 
mind and determine his own personal 
standards, Because everybody is facing 
the same problem, and no one has the 
one-and-only answer, your judgment is 
as good—or better—than that of any- 
one else 

All girls wonder whether or not boys 
expect the privilege of kissing girls 
goodnight. Boys kiss girls because they 
think that girls expect it; girls let boys 


kiss them because they think that the 
boys expect it! It’s no compliment for 
a girl to be kissed because a boy thinks 
she expects to be kissed. Or it’s no 
compliment to a boy when a girl, who 
knows him only slightly, allows him 
to kiss her because she thinks he expects 
it, and not because she likes him espe 
cially. 

Both boys and girls have the same 
problem: they'd like to show the other 
how much they enjoyed the evening, 
especially if it was an unusually 
pleasant occasion. In their shyness they 
fumble: the girl can’t find her house 
key, the boy trips on the door-mat, 
and before they know what's hap- 
pening they've exGhanged a kiss. 

A kiss is a lovely and tender ex 
pression of feeling for a Most Special 
Person—not just the person you hap 
pen to be with when it’s time to say 
good-night. A sincere and friendly boy 
uses a smile and “It’s been wonderful,” 
instead. 

Girls: Wouldn't you prefer having a 
“second” date with a person who asks 
you because he likes you, rather than 
with someone who intends to “try again 
earlier in the evening”? 

Boys: Wouldn't you be sorry if the 
girl you hope to date again came to 
the conclusion that you may be “out 
for everything he can get”? 


Q. How can you tell when a girl 
likes you—I mean, likes you a lot? 


A. If she doesn’t rush through your 
telephone calls; if she doesn't rave 
about other boys or Tony Curtis; if she 
never urges you to introduce her to 
“the other boys” when you're at the 
drugstore together; if she invites you 
to dinner with her family; if she’s al 
ways ready when vou call for her; if 
she wants her friends to meet you; if 
she remembers the date of vour birth 
day and the date of the track meet 
you're running in; if she enjoys walk 
ing with you as much as she does 
waltzing with you; if she goes to the 
library to read the short story you 
said you admired; if she smiles, laughs, 
or talks more when she’s with you than 
she does with anyone else; if she 
doesn't stop asking questions until she’s 
discovered your favorite foods, sports, 
colors, books, music; if she blushes 
when you tease her; if she continues 
to go out with you—then she likes you 
a lot! 
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A conference is taking place late in the last century—out 
in the great Mesabi range in the wilds of Minnesota. 


After years of gold-hunting, the Merritt boys have discovered 
that the rocks filling a huge valley are rich iron ore—64% 
pure iron. 


But here is an expert—a Cornishman who knows mining— 
telling them that there is no way to sink a shaft and mine 
the loose stuff. So he gets on his donkey and starts the 100- 
mile trek back to Duluth and civilization. 


* * 
Fortunately for America, other men helped the Merritts dig 
this ore out of the Mesabi, load it onto trains and boats, anc 
get it down to Chicago, Pittsburgh and other places. There 
it was smelted down into iron. And the iron was converted 
into steel by the Bessemer process you learn about in science. 


But it took a great deal more work to produce the kind of 
metals that make modern automobiles possible. For the 
steels first made “tired” too easily, and early-day 
axles, gears and bearings frequently broke down. 


So not long after the Mesabi was found, General 
Motors set up the automobile industry's first 
metallurgical laboratory for the microscopic 
study and control of steel. 

Through the years, GM research men constantly 
analyzed the grain in steel. They kept studying 
the sturdiness of metal parts in “fatigue” tests, 


that became automobiles 


like the one pictured below. And, aided by steel makers, 
they came up with many changes for the better in the 
metals that go into cars. 


Big improvements in steel quality were secured by mixing 
in small amounts of other materials—sometimes as little as 
1 part in 1000. More than 40 of these better alloy steels are 
now used in cars. Sturdier parts grew out of these improve- 
ments—resulting in longer-lived cars. 


If you were asked, how does America benefit.from this work, 
you'd probably say—by getting better and better cars. But 
you'd only be partly right. 


For the same GM skills that made better metals for peace 
are also valuable when America needs better weapons to 
defend itself in case of war. 


So when people tell you—“you can’t beat GM cars for value” 
you can add: “You can’t beat GM for making many things 
America needs—any time.” 


* * 


To find ways of making metal parts 
last longer, GM keeps checking 
complete new parts in this “fa- 
tigue’’ test. The machine telescopes 
the strain of years of hard driving 
into a few hours. It shows how 
long a piston, for example, will 
stand up in modern high-compres- 


ston engines 
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Fire! 


(Continued from page 20) 


a fire trench. Twenty minutes later John 
met Tom Rooney coming up the dug 
trench and backfiring with matches 
They met, watched their two backfires 
merge into one another and rear to 
challenge the main blaze 
The hoys got her to the crick,” Tom 

said. “She burnt herself down the hill 
an’ out in the water. They'll be comin’ 
up the hill two minutes apart to make 
sure that no backfire crawls over the 
trench.” 

“I don't think it will,” John said 
“Wait here two minutes, Tom, and 
meet me at the top.” 


J. IHN walked slowly to the top of the 
hill. All along the trench the backfire 
had taken hold, was working back to 
meet the main blaze. A smoke wreathed 
figure loomed up in the trail, and when 
he got close enough John made out the 
lean, blackened face of Mel Crane, who 
had backfired the length of his crew's 
ptrench and come back up again 

“We got it to the crick on this side,” 
the lanky woodsman said. “And old 
Lew did a good job. We'll stop her 
sure, which is a good thing. If she ever 
got in the plantation, nothin’ could stop 
it My boys are spread out, watchin’ 
the backfire.” 

John squinted into the smoke-filled 
valley. He saw the backfire creeping up 
the hill toward the main blaze, that 
was still being driven furiously by the 
wind, The two came close, seemed to 

snarl and spit like two angry cats fight- 
Bing over the same saucer of milk. Then 
they met and a great fountain of flame 
spurted hundreds of feet into the air 
hile the smoke spiraled straight up 
John watched, ‘fascinated, only be 
ginning to become aware of the fact 
that his lips were parched and dry, his 
tongue like a twisted piece of rope 


within his mouth, and his throat erying 
for water. Slowly, his eves on the fire, 
he unscrewed the metal cap of his can- 
teen 

Then the air was rent by a high- 
pitched scream. No writhing, flame- 
twisted tree could have made such a 
sound, and it was not the roar of the 
fire. Some live thing was in there, 
caught between the backfire*and the 
main blaze. John stood rigidly, the can- 
teen halfway to his lips, his eves fixed 
on the spot. The thing screamed again 

After a second a buck deer, a wreath 
of flaming vines piled on his neck and 
caught under his throat, leaped out of 
the flames and staggered over the area 
that the backfire had burned. He fell 
and rolled end over end while another 
agonized baw! came from him. John 


gasped as the buck got up and dashed 
wildly for the creek. He leaped it and 
fell again. The burning vines touched 
the dry pine needles at the edge of the 
plantation, and a thin blue smoke arose. 
Then the deer was lost to sight in the 
pines. A long tongue of yellow flame 
licked up. 

“Thar goes yore pine, Ranger,” a 
voice said. “That blaze is gonna eat 
every last tree in the whole plantation.” 

John turned his eyes away from the 
burning pines to see Lew Bangorst by 
his side. The old man’s eyes were 
streaked with red, and the tears that 
the stinging smoke had started in them 
had rolled little clean trails through the 
soot that covered his face. Dimly John 
was aware of the rest of the fire crew 
standing about him, of the awe-stricken 
face of Professor Crandall. He turned 
his eyes back to the fire. The flaines 
were spreading in a hungry circle, and 
the steady drive of the wind was push- 
ing them deeper into the pines. Thick 
yellow smoke rose to hang like a shroud 
over the whole plantation. Through it 
came the shrieking of fame-tortured 
tree trunks and the crackle of burning 
needles. 

“We've got to stop it!” John gasped 

Lew Bangorst grasped his shoulder. 

“Steady, boy, steady, I reckon none 
of us is feelin’ too happy about it. But 
it’s better fer them pines to burn than to 
burn up a crew o’ men. An’ it’s as much 
as a man’s life is worth to get in ahead 
o' that stuff.” 


2 was gone suddenly, running 
through the smoke-filled woods. His 
mind became a clear picture of the 
plantation and the contours of the land 
about it. 

The fire had started in one corner of 
the plantation, a triangular neck that 
thrust deep into the hardwood forests 
It was racing into the rest of the pines. 
But the, fire trail that the blister rus? 
crew had used in January ran beside 
Cattail Creek. And on one side of the 
plantation was the huge beaver dam 
with the dry creek bed running through 
the triangular neck of the pines! 

Soft arms of thick yellow smoke 
curled about John as he dove into the 
pines. He choked and gasped, but kept 
running. Stumbling into the dry creek 
bed, he bent close to the ground for the 
air that clung there as he turned up it. 
He came to the beaver dam and swung 
his rake aloft to bring it savagely down 
on the top layer of sticks and mud. 

A thin trickle of water spilled over 
the break as the sticks came away. John 
swung the rake again, hooked its four 
steel teeth into more sticks and jerked 
them from the dam. The trickle became 
a miniature cataract that carried more 
of the dam with it as its force increased. 


John dug furiously, enlarging the break. 
Suddenly the entire side of the dam 
gave way and a mighty flood spilled 
down the dry creek. 

Throwing down the rake, John ran to 
the edge of the flooding creek bed. He 
struck a match, tossed it into the dry 
needles, and waited while they caught 
fire. He broke a pitch-laden knot from 
a dead tree, held it in the fire until it 
blazed, and ran on down the creek set- 
ting more backfires. The muddy water 
filled the creek from bank to bank, and 
flooded into the pines on either side. 
John looked down, surprised to find 
that he was running in knee-deep water, 
and cut out of it back to the dry pines 
to set more backfires. A sheet of flame 
leaped up to enfold him. John staggered 
backwards out of it and ran on. Two 
thoughts filled his mind. The plantation 
was on fire, and he could stop the blaze 
by backfiring from this newly flooded 
creek. 


I. was with great astonishment that 
he finally saw hardwood forest on either 
side of him. He looked back toward 
the heavy yellow smoke hanging over 
the plantation and tried to return to the 
pines. But he couldn't go back. His 
body had become a wooden thing that 
would no longer obey the commands 
of his mind. He sank down, tossed the 
torch away, and watched the blaze it 
started in the leaves beside him. He 
tried to get up and could not. 

The backfire crawled to a dead beech 
stub, sprang up it. John’s gaze was 
attracted to something under the stub, 
something that looked like part of the 
forest floor but was not. It was a spot- 
ted fawn, lying perfectly motionless 
where its mother had left it. John 
grasped a tree and pulled himself erect. 
Steam rose from his wet clothing as he 
strode through the backfire, whose 
flames were singeing the hair on the 
little deer’s back, and stooped to gather 
the fawn in his arms. 

John turned around, bewilderedly 
looking for some familiar thing. The 
snap and crackle of the backfire and the 
sting of its smoke in his nostrils drew 
his gaze to the ground. The blaze, he 
saw, was licking about his feet. 

“I have to get out of here,” Joha mut- 
tered thickly. “Get out of here or burn 
up, too.” 

Carrying the fawn, he staggered over 
to the creek and started up toward the 
pines. A great oppression, a sense of 
immense frustration and weariness, lay 
on him like a heavy weight. There were 
about two thousand acres of the plan- 
tation on the south side of the creek 
bed, and he knew all that was gone 
because he had backfired from the 
creek, If the fire had crossed into the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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: You can take the word of physical education di- 
rectors like Florence Hupprich. They know the 
¢ value of bread, and that young people should eat 
plenty of it. For bread, enriched with necessary 
: vitamins and minerals, is a splendid source of the 


of the things 
other food 


Florence L. Hupprich, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Oregon State College, says: 


“Bread is one of the most important foods needed to supply the energy 
required by growing girls and boys who aspire to participate actively in 
school athletic and social functions.” 


energy’ you need to keep going; the nutrition 
you need to keep growing! 

Special P.S. You needn't curb your appetite to 
keep your curves! Bread is no more fattening 
than any other food that gives you as much energy. 
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1951, Americon Bakers Association, Chicege 
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Fire! 
(Continued from page 24) 


rest of the plantation, all would be 
burned 

He felt relief, but no leaping exulta- 
tion, when he saw that the backfire had 
stopped the main blaze. His depression 
increased as he looked at the burned 
side of the plantation. Not a tree in the 
two thousand acres remained alive. All 
were charred skeletons of once-living 
things. The ground beneath them was 
scorched and black. Thin wisps of 
smoke curled up from it. Here and 
there a blazing tree still crackled and 
snapped 

John sat down on the unburned side 
of the creek while a series of choking 
sobs came from his throat. The spotted 
fawn twisted uneasily in his arms, John 
raised his head to look once more into 
the scorched plantation. He shook his 
head miserably. As soon as he got home 
he would telephone Mullins and ask 
him to send another man into the Rasca. 
He couldn't go through this again, 
couldn't learn to love trees and see them 
destroyed by fire. He'd done the best 
he could, but he wasn't hard enough, 
tough enough, to be a ranger 

Wearily he arose and continued on 


up the creek, back toward the trail that 
led down Cattail. A hundred feet far- 
ther up he came to the charred. car- 
casses of five dead deer that had been 
caught between the two blazes and had 
struggled this far before falling. The 
body of a tiny bear cub bumped against 
a rock in a shallow pool. The scorched 
bodies of birds, weasels, rabbits, foxes, 
and mice that had been burned, but 
had crawled to water before dying, lay 
along the little water course. John 
looked into the burned trees and turned 
his eyes away, afraid to think of the 
carnage that the flames must have 
wrought there 

He jumped backward as a grouse 
arose almost from under his feet. The 
grouse, a little brown hen, flew to the 
other side of the creek and stood with 
feathers ruffled, clucking nervously. 
John’s eyes strayed back to the place 
from whic h she had flown. 

Blue smoke curled from the trunk of 
a still burning pine there, and three feet 
away from the pine the grouse had 
made her nest in a cluster of grass. The 
water from the flooded stream bed had 
come high enough to dampen the nest 
and the grass about it. None had burned, 
and the thirteen eggs in the nest were 
uninjured 
Awe-stricken, John glanced once more 


T safe, in shoes with 
play play 


foot in barns or 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


That barefoot bey with cheek of tan 

Didn't know the risks he ran; 
Bore feet ore fine on well-swept floors 
But you'd better wear shoes outdoors. 


objects should be medicated immediately 


at the scolding, nervous grouse. The 
wariest:of all game birds had dared re- 
turn to the fire, a thing it feared even 
more than it feared man, because its 
nest was there! There came to John a 
slow realization of the magnificent cour- 
age, the undaunted bravery that the 
grouse had displayed. And with that his 
own ebbing spirits began to return. He 
felt a sense of deep shame because he 
had even thought of giving up. John 
put the fawn down, took his shirt off 
wet it in the creek, and wrung it out on 
the burning trunk. The brooding grouse 
could safely return to her nest now. 

He felt more cheerful as he gathered 
the fawn up and continued walking. 
One fifth of the plantation was lost, but 
all of it might easily have been. He 
glanced at the bank of clouds that had 
gathered in the sky, and knew that they 
had rain in them. A little pulse of hap 
piness began to beat within him. With 
a good soaking rain to wet the old 
leaves down and bring the new ones 
out, this disaster would not be repeated. 
Any more fires wouldn’t be so hard to 
handle 

A long, rolling, mournful wail echoed 
over the wilderness. 

“Hall-ooo!” 

John stopped, surprised. He hadn't 
even considered the possibility that 
anyone might be searching for him. But 
the voice was that of a man, and he 
must be looking for someone. John 
cupped his hand to his mouth and 
answered 

“Hall-ooo!” 

There was a moment's silence. Then 
came the voice, “Ranger! Whar be ya?” 

“Down the creek, Lew.” 

Three minutes later Lew Bangorst 
and Professor Crandall came running 
down the creek bed. Coming in sight 
of John they stopped a moment. Lew 
leaped forward. 

“Oh, Ranger! Johnny! I bin down 
this crick three times without findin’ ya! 
Look at ya! Yore clothes is half burnt 
off, an’ yore face is as black as tar, an’ 
you got a fawn, an’ you stopped the 
far! When vou tore off through the 
woods thataway, I figgered sure I'd 
see'd the last o’ ya!” 

John pressed the fawn into the old 
man’s arms 

“I'm still alive, Lew. You can't kill a 
backwoodsman. You couldn't find me 
because I went through the pines into 
the hardwoods.” 

“Young man, you did an insane 
thing.” Professor Crandall said tautly 
“Never do anything like that again.” 

“1 won't,” John said meekly. “But I 
really wasn't in anv danger, Professor 
All I did was tear that beaver dam out 
and backfire along the stream bed.” 

“Your clothing is proof that you were 
in peril,” Professor Crandall said. “It 
has been burned in numerous places. 
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But I will have to admit that no one 
else thought of the beaver dam and the 
dry stream bed. Yours was the only way 
of saving the plantation. John, you have 
my sincere congratulations, and my 
severe condemnation!” 

“Don’t stand thar scoldin’ him with 
four dollar words!” Lew flared. “Come 
on, Ranger. You need a bath an’ some 
rest, an’ a heap o’ ointment. I got jest 
the thing fer them burns. B’ar oil.” 

With Lew carrying the fawn, they 
walked slowly down the trail. Reaching 
Cattai] Creek, Lew handed the fawn to 
,Professor Crandall and turned to John. 

-“I want to show ya somethin’, Ranger. 
The far started right here.” 

He led the way over the charred 
ground to the edge of the creek. The 
stub of a cigarette, burned down to 
where it had been wetted between the 
smoker's lips, lay beside the water. 
Leading away from its *ashes was a 
burned weed, up which fire had run into 
the dry leaves. Lew rose, and with a 
sweep of his hand indicated the burned 
forest. 

“All that done jest because some 
fisherman wanted a smoke an’ didn't 
think to drop his cigarette in the crick, 
where it would o' went out,” he said 
simply. “But come on, Ranger. Don't 
trouble yore haid about this now.” 

Back at the Ranger's headquarters, 
Lew and Professor Crandall gently re- 
moved John’s clothes. Lew went out, 
came back with a tin can full of bear 
grease, and gently massaged John's en 
tire body with it. The grease began to 
work into the soothed John’s 
many burns and helped to ease his 
aches. Drowsiness stole over him 

“I've got to write a letter,” he mur- 
mured, 


pores, 


“You're going to bed,” Professor Cran- 


dall said firmly. 

“I must write this letter,” John in- 
sisted. “Two thousand acres of the plan- 
tation’s gone. It can’t be replanted now 
because it’s too late in the season. But 
it can be done this fall and neXt spring, 
and the fall and spring after that, until 
it’s all replanted. I have to let the dis- 
trict forester know that the Rasca can 
use two million trees. He won't be in 
now, so I can't telephone.” 

“Telephone in the morning,” Pro- 
fessor Crandall sugested. “It will be 
quicker than a letter.” 

“That's so,” John said dully. “It will, 
won't it?” 

He stifled a yawn, and walked slowly 
toward his bed. For a moment he lay 
there while Professor Crandall drew 
blankets over him. Then a smile spread 
John’s lips as a new sound intruded on 
the little night noises of the Rasca. He 
dropped off to sleep with the sound 
pleasant in his ears. 

It was the steady falling of rain on 
the roof. 


Tell Everyone You Want a 
WATERMAN’S pen... with the 


Now’s the time when a good, strong hint will get what 
you really want! And when you know pg, ies you'll want a 

aterman’s pen... the world’s foremost, longest-lasting, 
smoothest writing instrument 

The famous Waterman's point is what makes this such a 
dream of a pen. It’s Gold... pure, 14-Kt, Gold. And it’s 
— by hand to “write like you do!” You have 9 different 
styles from which to choose. Take your pick. One of them 
is “yours”... you'll know it the instant you take the pen into 
your hand and touch it to paper! 

Here’s a tip: if you're giving a gift, choose a Waterman's 
CRUSADER ... the world’s finest $5 pen. In 5 brilliant colors, 
with a beautiful “Satinum” cap that will gleam almost forever. 
It’s really sharp-looking ...and the best-writing pen in the 
world, because it’s a Waterman's! 


The CRUSADER Set 
Outstanding CRUSADER 
fountain pen, with 
matching “Selfeed” 
Metermatic pencil. 
Unequaled 
for value 


anywhere. $8.75 


“THE PEN THAT you Do” 


Congratulations to the winners of the Scholastic Writing Awards, sponsored by L. E. 
Waterman Company. See the May 23 issue of this magazine for prize announcements. 
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#2 2 # Good 
FOLK MUSIC 

# # # Songs of the Auvergne (Colum- 
bia 12” LP). Susan Reed, soprano, with 
charnber group. When folk-singer Susie 
Reed sang at N. Y.’s Town Hall last 
fall, the highlight of her concert was a 
group of old folk songs from the Au 
vergne region of France. We're glad 
Columbia has had Susie record these 


# # Fair # Seve Your Money 
gay, spirited songs, for the splendid 
Madeleine Grey recording of them has 
not been available for some time. 
Susie is no Madeleine Grey, but she 
proves her voice is equal to more chal- 
lenging material than the simpler folk 
songs she’s been singing in night clubs 
for several years. In fact, she puts so 
much more into these Auvergne songs 


You think these sports shirts are some- 
’ thing! Wait till you see the whole 
4 blooming line-up! 
« Why, there's enough variety in this new crop 
of Arrow knitted sports shirts to satisfy 
every active man and every shirt is right 


out of the rule book! 


Whatever you do this summer, you'll look 
your best, feel your best in Arrow Sport 
Knits. Thev're designed for comfort with 
action-free tailoring! 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Makers of 


shirts, ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs 


and underwear 


ARROW SPORT KNITS 


Starting ovr second 100 years of Style Leadership! 


that her treatment of nine more familiar 
English, Irish, and American folk songs 
on the other side of this record seems 
coy by contrast. 

In case sume readers are partial to 
the more usual Reed approach to a 
song, the titles featured on the back 
of the Auvergne recording range from 
wistful love songs like Gentle Johnny, 
My Jingalo to the comic vein of Sweet 
Betsy from Pike. On these songs, Susie 
accompanies herself on the Irish harp. 


FOR SERIOUS LISTENING 


# # # # Beethoven's Concerto No. 5 
—“The Emperor” (Columbia 12” LP). 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, with Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. The last of Beetho- 
ven'’s piano concertos, “The Emperor” 
is so large in scope that it approaches 
a symphony. This new Serkin version 
has color, style, and spirit and is a wel- 
come replacement for the very excellent 
Columbia version he did with Bruno 
Walter and the N. Y. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony some years ago 


# ##Piano Music of Edward Mac- 
Dowell (Columbia 12” LP). John Kirk- 
patrick, pianist. One of the first Amer- 
ican composers of stature, Edward Mac- 
Dowell is familiar to anyone who has 
ever taken piano lessons. This recording 
includes 20 of his graceful piano poems. 
There are the ten selections that make 
up his best-known Woodland Sketches 
suite; these include “To a Wild Rose,” 
“To a Water Lily,” etc.; then there are 
three selections each from Sea Pieces 
and Fireside Tales and four from New 


England Idyls 


POP VOCALS 


# # Cherry Pies Ought to Be You and 
Love Means Love (Columbia). Frank 
Sinatra and Rosemary Clooney with 
orch directed by Alex Stordahl. Two 
songs with catchy lyrics which will be 
around ber some months. The first is one 
of the better moments in Cole Porter's 
warmed-over score for Out of This 
World—and that's not saving too much 
for “Cherry Pies.” The second, an ele 
mentary workout in homonyms (maybe 
not exactly what vour English teacher 
ordered 1s the better of the two. Frank 
and Rosemary sing them “informal-like,” 
exchanging friendly banter. 


# Lullaby of Broadway (Columbia 
10” LP). Doris Day with the Norman 
Ludoff Choir, the Buddy Cole Quartet, 
and orch directed by Frank Comstock. 
For Doris Day fans—an album of songs 
from the movie of the sare title. Album 
includes such oldies as Porter's Just One 
of Those Things and Gershwin’s Some- 
body Loves Me as well as the recent 
I Love the Way You Say Good-Night 
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Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 


Mi Fair, Save Your Money. 
“TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE 
GIRL (20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Julian Blaustein. Directed by Jean 
Negulesco.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen Take 
Care of My Little Girl as their Movie- 
of-the-Month for May. Based on the 
novel by Peggy Goodin, the film offers 
an uncompromising point of view on 
college Greek-letter sororities. 


Take Care of My 
Little Girl is the 


best film on college 
life that we have 
ever seen. Most 


movies dealing 
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that matter) have 
a tendency to sugarcoat student life be 
yond recognition. The 
school stories fall into the too-familiar 


majority of 


with college life (or | 
high school life, for | 


formulas of Mother Was a Freshman, | 


Father Was a Fullback, or Mr. Belve 
dere Goes to College 

This is surpfising—for college is a 
period when most young people are 
facing real problems independently for 
the first time in their lives. There is a 
wealth of dramatic subject matter in 
their experiences. It is to the credit of 
Producer Julian Blaustein and Director 
Jean Negulesco that they have found 
a real story about real people 

Their story is about a girl (Jeanne 
Crain off 
to college, chiefly concerned that her 


whose mother sends her 


daughter should make the sorority to 
which she belonged as a college stu- 
dent. 


A coll fresh (J Crain) asks 


senior (Dale Robertson) why he 
doesn’t like sororities and fraternities. 


In depicting sorority rushing, pledg- 
ing, and social activities, the film re- 
cords without sentiment the snobbish 
attitudes, the superficial values, and 
the cold-blooded practices that are 
fostered on some college campuses, all 
in the name of friendship and good 
fun. 


Liz Ericson, the girl played by 


Jeanne Crain, is an attractive, charm- 
ing college freshman whom any sorority 
would consider 


an asset. As Liz has 


been brought up on Tri-U (“Be a good 
girl and eat your spinach—and when 
you grow up, you'll be a Tri-U,” her 
mother used to say), it’s never occurred 
to her to question the sorority system. 

When Liz gets one of the much- 
coveted bids from Tri-U, she feels it is 
a feather in her cap. She is momentarily 
put off her stride when her best friend 
from high school (Beverly Dennis) 
leaves college heart-broken and humili- 

(Continued on page 30) 


How to Climb— 
Telephone Style 


40 YEARS AGO, he was just about 
the age you are now. He liked the 
things you like —sports, hobbies, 
experimenting —and he did the 
things you do. He studied hard at 
school and, after graduation, went 
to work for the Bell Telephone 


Company. 


THE WAY UP was a series of little 
steps, not big jumps. Each step 
brought greater responsibility—and 
new opportunities. Each step 
taught him something new about 
the telephone business. And to- 


day, he is president of one of the 


Bell Companies. 


HIS FIRST JOB was that of lineman. 
It was exciting work with plenty of 


drama and action. He was eager 
and intelligent and quick to learn. 
He worked hard, and it wasn’t 
long before he was promoted to a 


better job. 


All the presidents of all the Bell Telephone Companies started at the 
bottom. They average 35 years of service. Up-from-the-ranks manage 
ment is another reason why your telephone service is the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Ouch! 


Dora: “This dance floor is slippery.” 
Don; “It isn't the floor. I just had my 
shoes shined.” 


How's That Again? 


Jim: “1 can long with her, All 
she does int 


Jack: “Vanore ur 
Jim; a 
hate, it's IC 


there’s anything I 
(ANCE 


Cenatian High News 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Mago: nes excop! stamp advertisements 
enty from and trustworthy stomp dealers. 
Our readers ore advised to reed an advertisement! 
caretully before sending money fer stamps. the 
advertisement mentions the werd ‘“epprovals,” the 
dealer will send yeu in addition te ony free 
stomps, or stomps you poy for in advance, 
of other stomps known os approvals.” Each of these 
approval’ stamps hes price clearly marked. if 
vou beep any of the “apprevel” stomps you must 
poy fer them and return the ones you do net wish 
te bey yew deo net intend te buy any of the 
eperevel” stamps return them promptly, being 
coretul te write yeur name and oddress in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps Scholastic Magazines will deo all in 
thelr gower te protect their readers from unfair 
Any reeder whe considers thet he hos 
deceived os hit response to on 
ia is urged to 
to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
351 Fourth Ave, New York 10. 


900 STAMPS 10° 
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STAMP CO. Camden 15. New York 


FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION STAMP 


Wallis tw Maneburla Mnangha! 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT: ce 


fer the asking Geawtiful pleteriats, (oth 20th century 
inetuding free monthly magazine Bend onty Se for postage 


EMPIRE STAMP CO. Dept $8, Terente 5, Canada 


ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 


ommemo 
ratives. triangles, high values, bi-col 
ored «1 Only 


A beeutiful collection of o 
mops. ete 


GARCELON STAMP CO. Bon 4, Cai 


benuses 
Perris island. & C 


25 different Grit 


CARDBOARD Triee 


Lands. ete GIVEN 
ke postage 
staup 
Ges 800, Washington 5. 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


; citing and historically 
sluable collection! One to a cus 
mer Dandy agergy als included 
eo. APHIRE 

Times Square Station, New York 18 N. Y¥ 


Sex 


cups pee Retails for Given 
FREE approval service ape ante sending Be postage 
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Seriegteld 02, Mase. 


aed ether 
. ite thrilling ead 


STAMP COMPANY 
Wingere ce the Lake Canada 


sonnco 5 TRIANGLES GIVEN! | 


Triengie yr old | 


Tonga Islands Set 


The Tonga Islands (also known as 


the Friendly Islands) recently issued 
a set of six stamps commemorating the 
50th year since the signing of a Treaty 
of Friendship with Britain 

One of the stamps, below, shows a 
British naval ship protecting the is- 
lands, which lie in the South Pacific. 
The stamp also pictures Queen Salote 
Tubou, who has ruled the islands 
since 1918. Six-feet, three-inches tall, 
she is the world’s largest queen 

The Tongas cover a land area of 256 
square miles and have a population of 
47,000 natives. The islands are a Brit- 
ish protectorate 

In 1866 the islands opened their first 
post office at Nukualofa, the capital 
This post office became the scene of 
the world’s first “rocket mail service.” 
Bundles of letters wefe tied to flare 
rockets and shot to shore from ships 
This system was used to speed up de- 
livery of mail from ships which could 
not get by the coral reefs surrounding 
the islands 

Often letters were lost because the 
rockets fell short and landed in the 
sea. Some rockets overshot their mark 
and were lost in the jungles 

In 1903 an island trader started an- 
other system of speeding up the mail. 
This was called the “Tin Can Mail 
Outgoing letters were sealed 
in a tin can and tied to a native’s waist. 
He would swim to the ship, delive: the 
letters, and carry back incoming mail. 

Today motor boats and cutters de- 
liver the mail 

STAMPING GROUND: The 1951 
edition of the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment’s stamp booklet is now on 
sale. It is called Postage Stamps of the 
United States, 1847-1950. It has de- 
scriptions and photographs of all U. S. 
stamps issued during those years. You 
can order a copy of the booklet from: 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 


Service.” 


25, D. C. The price is 60 cents. Send 
a money order or check, but not 
stamps 


Sanabria Co. N.Y. 
One of the new _ stamps. 


Following the Films 
(Continued from page 29) 


ated because she does not get a Tri-U 
bid. But Liz does not really question 
the merits of sororities until she meets 
an intelligent college senior (Dale Rob- 
ertson); Joe is an “independent” (a 
non-fraternity man) who considers 
sororities and fraternities childish and 
a waste of time. However, it takes a 
series of rude awakenings, including a 
whirl with a dashing, but spineless, fra- 
ternity hero (Jeffry Hunter) to make 
Liz see what a corrupting influence 
sororities can be. 

The customs and traditions of a typi- 
cal sorority are presented in detail and 
the details add up to what is one of 
the most devastating satires of the year. 

Although the film will have special 
interest for young people who have met 
with the problem of sororities in high 
school or may meet it on college cam- 
puses in a year or two, Take Care of 
My Little Girl has something to say 
to all young people. For whether on a 
university campus or in one’s own home 
town, everyone has to choose sometime 
between making independent judg- 
ments and following the crowd, be- 
tween genuinely friendly and demo- 
cratic attitudes and snobbery. And in 
the broadest sense, that is what the 
film is about 

The film is blessed with an excel- 
lent collection of young actors and 
actresses playing a representative cross- 
section of college students. Jeanne Crain 
is a winsome heroine, and Dale Rob- 
ertson as Joe Blake, the “independent,” 
is natural and convincing. We believe 
this is Dale’s first leading role, but we'd 
like to see a lot more of him. 

Betty Lynn has her best role to date 
as a high-powered Tri-U rushing chair 
man. Mitzi Gaynor and Carol Brannon 
are very funny as two enthusiastic 
rebels from sorority life. Lenka Peter- 
son plays a shy girl whom the Tri-U’s 
try to turn into a glamour girl and 
whom they heartlessly de-pledge when 
their experiment fails. 

MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iii “Tops, don't miss. “ii Worthwhile. 
Fair, Save Your Money. 

Drama: “Teresa. Cyrano 
de Bergerac. Way Out. 
Go for Broke. “#@Goodbye, My 
Fancy. “Three Guys Named Mike. 
the Sun. “Trio. 
Fourteen Hours. “American Guerrilla in 
the Philippines. “The 13th Letter. 

Comedy: 880. 
time for Bonzo. “Hue and Cry. 
“vrThe Happiest Days of Your Life. 
Jackpot. Heaven's Sake. 

Musical: Music. @##Let's 
Dance 

Documentary: Men and Mu- 
sic. Kon-Tiki 
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The man stopped at a jeweler’s to 
look at some watches that had been 
advertised in the newspapers as selling 
below cost. 

“If you're selling these below cost,” 
he asked, “where does your profit come 
in?” 

“Oh,” replied the jeweler, 
our profit repairing them.” 


“we make 


Laughed Out of Turn 


A drugstore in Moscow displayed in 
its window a small sign reading “Very 
Good Leeches.” Also displayed in the 
window on each side of the sign were 
the pictures of Stalin and the leader of 
the Soviet police. Passers-by laughed 
when they saw the display. The drug- 


gist now is in Siberia. 
Christian Science Monitor 


Sweet Young Thing 


The man was waiting outside the ball 
park for an hour. When his date finally 
showed up, he was so angry he would 
hardly speak. Silently he bought the 
tickets and they went in. When they 
reached their seats, it was the end of 
the sixth inning. 

“What's the score?” she asked. 

“Nothing to nothing,” he answered 
sullenly. 

“There, 
antly. 


you see,” she said triumph- 


“We haven't missed a‘ thing!” 
Big-Time Baseball 


Far-sighted 


A young bride stood in the butcher 
shop looking over the different meats 
in the showcase. The butcher said: 
“What can I do for you, madam?” 

The bride smiled shyly and replied: 
“What do you have that I can make 
over if I don’t cook it right the first 
time?” 


Classmate 


Two Can Play 


Plumber: “Sorry, I've forgotten 
my tools.” 

Professor: “That's all right, my good 
man. I've forgotten what I wanted you 


for.” 


Sir, 


Sante Fe Magazine 


Tall Stories 


Salesman: “These sweaters were 
made. from the latest pattern of fine 
imported virgin wool, and it’s a good 
yarn.” 


Customer: and very well told.” 


High News 


“Yes, 


Canadtar 


Shall We Adjourn the Meeting? 


The secretary of a ladies’ luncheon 
club rose to present the speaker of the 
day, the noted author, Mr. Lucian Cary. 

“Normally,” she said, with her bright- 
est smile, “the honor of introducing our 
guest would fall to our president. But 
today she is in Atlantic City—and how 


we all envy her!” 
Quote 


It Says Here 


Scanning the job application forms to 
see if they had been properly filled out, 
a personnel director came across one} 
which read: “Age of father, if living— 
120. Age of mother, if living—112.” 

The director called the applicant} 
over and asked in surprise, “But your 
parents aren't that old, are they?” 

“Oh, no sir,” replied the applicant. 
“But they would have been—if living.” 

Santa Fe Magazine 


| 


Star-gazing 


“Now boys,” said the teacher, “tell 
me the signs of the zodiac. You first, 
Thomas.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right. Now vou; 
one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again, and now it’s your turn, | 
Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a 
moment and then blurted out: “Mickey 
the Mouse.’ 


Harold, another | 


Vancouver Province 


Going Up? 
Freddy Freshman: “Do these stairs 
take you to the second floor?” 


Sassy Sophomore: “No, you'll have to! 


walk.” 


AZ 


Watch Mel 


During spring training the team’s bat- | 
ting had been horribly weak. Day after | 
day the manager sat on the bench and 
fumed as his charges bounced piddling | 
grounders into the infield, and popped | 
easy flies that would have gone for outs 
in the Kindergarten League. 

During one practice, the manager 
could stand no more. In his wrath he! 
leaped from the dugout and grabbed | 
the club from the batter. 

“Give a look here, you guys. rn 
show you,” he snapped. He ordered the 
pitcher to toss in a few, putting every- 
thing he had on the ball. 

The manager took a dozen cuts at 
the apple—and churned the breeze ev- 
ery time! After the twelfth wild miss, 
he threw down his bat and turned to 
the bench. 

“That'll show you what you palookas 
are doing,” he shouted. “Now get in| 
there and hit.” 


CUTICURA! 

Worried about blackheads? Extern- 

ally caused pimples or rash? Coarse, 

dull, bumpy skin? Try fragrant, 

mildly medicated Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment. Thrilling 
results usually start 
in 7 days! So reliable, 
many doctors, nurses 
and certain leading 
hospitals use Cuti- 
cura. Buy at your 
dru,zist. 


P. G. HOLMES, Passe. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. 8 51 


Iam planning a Western vacation this 
year. Please send me information on vaca- 
tion attractions on Great Nor 
Name 


Address 


City. 
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ENT CALENDAR ? 
\ ($5.00 to Juanita Alewine of Orlando, Fila.) 


Pope Gregory and his astronomers 
worked out our present calendar in 1582. 


HOW DID WE GET OUR 
\ PRES 


te The previous calendar, established in 46B.C. 
.2- \ by Julius Caesar, was || minutes too long each 
year. We would now be 13 days behind time 

if it wererit for Pope Gregory corrections. 


($5.00 to Gerry Mark of 
Collingswood, N. 5.) 


A watch hairspring 
J must be exactly long 
enough to pulsate its balance wheel 5 times 
a second. They vary from 3'% to IO inches, 
according to the size of the Hamilton. Only 
Hamilton hairsprings are made of Elinvar- 
Extra : anti-magnetic, rust-resistant and 
unaffected by temperature changes. 


WHERE IS THE MOST 
ACCURATE TIME KEPT? 


($5.00 to Richard Totten of For? Bragg, N. C.) 


The United States Naval Observatory in 

Washington, D.C. is Americas of ficial time- 

keeper. This time source is synchronized 

with Hamiltons own quarte-crystal clock 

and used to check the accuracy of every 

Hamilton watch. 
Shown above: PEG6Y-14 gold-filled case *60.9 
STEELDON- stainless steel case, sealed against 
moisture and dirt, #6259. Your jeweler has a wide 
selection of fine Hamiltons priced from *49.52up. 


HAMILTON 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


, 1951, Hamilton Watch Co. Prices include Federal tox. All prices subject to change without notice 
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ALL 


N THE morning of the seventh and 
final day of the Oslofiord’s voyage 
across the Atlantic one of the more re- 
served Norwegians at a neighboring 
table at last uttered two words: “Good 
morning.” The passengers seated at our 
table, on the other hand, became ac- 
quainted’ in the first five minutes and 
were fast friends by the end of the meal. 

Our ship table-mates included Mr. 
Helm, a retired Hartford, Conn., busi- 
nessman who introduced my wife and 
me to the Norwegian delicacy Geitost 
(goat cheese); Mrs. Erickson, a charm- 
ing widow from Portland, Ore.; Capt. 
Nelson, who commands one of the far- 
ranging tuna fishing boats out of San 
Pedro, Calif.; and Mrs. Dagmar Scott, 
of Dallas, Texas, returning on her first 
visit to Norway in 49 years. With these 
new-made friends we not only dined but 
also danced, walked the deck, attended 
ship's parties, and conversed endlessly. 
We continue to correspond with them 

There are these two ways to take an 
ocean voyage: You can crawl into your 
shell, or you can meet people. On the 
Oslofiord, paint-fresh pride of the Nor 
wegian merchant marine, we found our 
selves in a new friendly community of 
100 passengers in cabin class. The voy 
age gave us time to enjoy them and the 
purple-blue sea, the sun and air, good 
food, the round of ship activities 

As you walk up a ship’s gangplank 
vou break off your normal pattern of 
life. You leave behind telephones, alarm 
clocks, radios, ne wspapers, obligations 
large and small. You feel free and you 
relax—ah, delicious relaxation! 

For relaxation you will want a deck 
chair—unless you happen to be a bridge 
or canasta fan. Coming back on the 
Queen Mary one passenger we met 
played steadily morning, afternoon, and 
into the night from Southampton to 
New York. If you are not a card addict, 
you go on deck soon after the ship 
leaves the pier and see the deck steward 


AT SEA 


about a deck chair and blanket. ($2.50 
per on the Oslofiord.) If the steward 
puts chairs in fixed positions, try to 
choose a sheltered location 

Cabin and tourist class passengers 
usually have deck space toward the 
stern; first class passengers, the forward 
deck. Actually the stern, sheltered from 
strong winds, is the more desirable. 


Advice to First-timers 


Most experienced travelers avoid first 
class passage. First class passengers have 
more luxury, but less fun. Oslofiord has 
only two classes; first and cabin. Many 
other ships have a third or tourist class. 
Tourist passage attracts the younger 
and gayer traveler. 

Soon after you board your ship you 
should look up the dining room steward. 
Many ships have two sittings and you 
should tell him your preference. Those 
who do not want to rise early will not 
wish the first sitting because you must 
be in the dining room at 8 a.m. or else. 

Most ships offer many activities for 
passenger entertainment. On the Oslo- 
fiord there is a choice of the usual deck 
games—shuflleboard, ping-pong, etc. 


Summer Tour Opportunities 


Britain and Seandinavia. 51 days. 

2. Heart of Europe. 51 days. 

3. South and Central Europe. 48 days. 

4. Origins of New England. 2 weeks. 

5. Contemporary Drama in Europe. 58 
days. 

6. America and the Caribbean. 3 weeks. 

7. Art History in Europe. 43 days. 

8. Valley of Mexico. 2 weeks. 

9. California-National Parks. 3 weeks. 


For details write Travel Service 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
“351 4 Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Mid-morning the stewards serve hot 
consomme and at 4 o'clock tea and 
cakes. In the afternoon there is a mov- 
ing picture or steeplechase. Steeple 
chase is a sort of bingo with miniature 
horses and riders moving along a course 
in the public lounge according to the 
throw of the dice. For those who like to 
read there are well-stocked libraries. 

Often there is music both afternoon 
and evenings. On the Oslofiord a lively 
orchestra with contagious “come-on 
everybody-let’s-have-fun” spirit brought 
most of the pasengers out on the dance 
floor. One night we learned Norwegian 
folk dances and songs. On this occasion, 
many of the women passengers ap 
peared in brightly embroidered Norwe- 
gian native costumes and caps 

What about seasickness? Unless you 
are easily upset a summer ocean passage 
seldom presents difficulties. 

Two warnings, however. Take good 
sun glasses that wili not easily blow off 
in a wind. Also be cautious about sun- 
burn. Take sunburn lotion or cream 
Even on a gray day, you can get a seri 
ous burn. I know. By the third day out 
my nose looked like a red traffic light. 

About tips. On the last day of the 
voyage there will be a discussion of this 
subject at your table. As a group, you 
will agree on what to give. Tips vary 
according to class of passage, length of 
voyage, and type of ship. On the Oslo 
fiord we each gave our waiter $3; room 
stewardess $2.50; deck steward $1. 

You will find the ocean voyage more 
than a seemingly slow way to Europe 
and back. It will be as memorable as 
your experience in a foreign land. For a 
few days you live a new and different 
life in a new community. You make new 
friends. You discover the ocean. To a 
landlubber a sea voyage is like visiting 
another planet. 
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Our 121 Educational Stations 


RECENT FCC 
tal of 121 educational broadcasters 
More than half 
(10) 


survey shows a to- 


operating im 34 states 
ire colleges or universities. A few 
sell time 

Only 34 of the 87 
yperate on low power 
About the same 


transmitters 


FM broadcasters 
FM 
per ate AM 


laytime only 


number 


many with 


licenses, or reduced power after sun 
d wt 
Thirteen vwistitutions with AM trans 
have FM. nine with same 
call letters Among these we WHA 
Uni Wis Ohio State) 
ind other veterans of early broadcast- 
ing. WO! (lowa State College, Ames) 


is the only triple-threat institution with 


AME md stations. School 
broadcasting stations outnumber those 
of colleges in only a few states—( ali 
fornia Wisconsin New Mexico 


Stations i 20-FM-band channels set 
aside for educational purposes will ex 
100 this vear. the 


ceed national emer 


gency permitting There is room tor 


more than 1000 


The TV Decision 


No doubt you read in the papers that 
the FCC has alloc ited 10 per cent of 
TV channels for non-commercial edu 


cational us 


That doesn't tell the story 
'V channels are available in two parts 
tothe spectrum—1l, VHF very high 
frequen ies) and UHI ultra high 
frequencies Present TV channels are 
in VHE future expansion lies chiefly 
in UHF. Present-day sets on which the 
public has spent billions cannot receive 


Some leading engineers question 
the early usability of UHE 


ehable operation 


hannels tor 


However, one manu 


turer hes already introduced 


1 con 


verter, (See below 
The FCC order tentatively sets aside 
S2 VHF and 127 UHF channels tor edu 


cation 


advise FCC 


Communities must 


Converting to UHF easy with Crosley. 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 


by April 23 it they expect to use a IV 
reservation Out in the UHI 
me fourth of all big cities 
New York, Letroit 

The Joint 


announces 


cold are 
inclu ling 
ind Los Angeles 
Educators 
it will not disband and will 
study the FCC 
Commissioner Frieda Hennock. chiet 
battler for education 


ommittee ot 
le sion 


publicly deplored 
ommercial in erests are 
satished 

Educational institutions 
in a given area must get together on the 
finan ing and 
channel available to them 


the decision ¢ 
equally d 

Conclusions 
yperation of the single 
Pittsburgh's 
illed a 
Pittsburgh 


Mavor Lawrence. for example 
meeting of 30 > institutions 
will isk tor a ial channel, 
may operate it under a Pittsburgh Tele 
vision Authority 


Although UHF may not be in use 
before 1953, Crosley unveiled on April 
11 a new inexpensive UHF tuner for 
the Crosley TV receiver and other re 
ceivers using “continuous tuning” (as 
distinguished from push-button opera 
tion). The demonstration was staged at 
Bridgeport, Conn., where the experi 


mental UHF station KC2XAK rebroad 


casts the TV programs of WNBT. The 
reception was clear and steady. 
This Crosley “Ultratuner” is Very 


easy to install 
vited 


\ reporter from the in 
press audience who had never 
seen it plugged it in and made the nex 
essary connection in less 


than a minute Crosley is ready to put 


sc.ew-driver 


the “Ultraturer” into production as soon 
as the UHF band opens up. Probable 
price about $50. 


LTHOUGH a bit groggy trom read 
Ing hundreds ot radio s¢ ripts entered 
for Scholastic Writing 


once more impressed 


Awards, we are 
Imagination and 
competency mark the work. The compe 
tency reflects good teaching 

National judges were. Albert Crews. 
Protestant Radio Comm.; Gertrude Bro 
derick, Radio Education Div., U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; Armand L Hunter, 
Radio-Speech-Theatre Dept., Temple 
Univ.; Irve Tunick, radio script writer 
and Olive McHugh, AER-chairman, 
Scholastic Writing Awards 

See May 23 Scholastic tor 


1951 script writing awards 


Senior 


First NSKG-sponsored regional meet 
ing for high school radio w wkshops was 
the Cleveland Radio Speech Tourna 
ment scheduled at WBOE, Cleveland 
Board of Education's st ition April 28 
Bovs and girls of Ohio 
high schools were invited. Awards were 
offered tor 
and extemporaneous—radio acting, and 
announcing for girls only. Organizers 
were |. J. Stillinger, WBOE director. 
and Ward W. Konkle, NSRG advisory 
committee cl airman 


northeastern 


mnouncing—regular sports 


A new name for the famous annual 
Columbus meeting marks its widened 


H. 5. RADIO WORKSHOP 


scope: Institute for Education by Radio 
Television, May 3-6 Top subjects are 
What shall be done with the TV chan 
nels for non-commercial use, and can 
broadcasting promote international un 
derstar ding? 


Univ. announces a confer- 
ence on Radio in Education Aug. 2-3 
For details on this clinie in planning 
writing 
casts 


Indiana 


and producing school broad 
Johnson, direc 
tor, Educational Radio Programs, In 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Fortunate Boston .area listeners tune 


write George ( 


in high quality public service programs 
of Lowell Institute. Now this pioneer 
organization will extend its service with 
20,000-watt FM station. It will 
the full concerts of the Boston 
Orchestra. Six universities 


a new 
carry 
Symphony 


cooperate 


New Books 


Foundations in Broadcasting Radio 
and Television, by Edgar E. Willis, 
New York, Oxford Press, 1951: Radio 
in Fundamental Education in Undevel- 
oped Areas, by J. Grenfell Williams, 
UNESCO, 1951; Handbook of Broad- 
casting, by Waldo Abbot, third edition 
revised, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950: 
and Television Story, by John J. Flo- 
herty, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, April 1951 Nancy FauLKNEeR 
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«+ “The Quick and the Dead” 


The Story of the 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Asan answer to David Lilienthal’s challenge, 
the National Broadcasting Company pro- 
duced a sensational series of radio broad- 
casts called “THe Quick AND THE Deap.” 


These broadcasts, presented as a public 
service to the people of America, were no 
dull, dreary scientific thesis on atomic en- 
ergy. “THe Quick AND THE Deap” is a dra- 
matic story of how atomic energy was first 
discovered .. . what it is... how it works... 
how atomic energy can be used in peace- 
time and war. 

Now Available on RCA Victor Records 


RCA Victor, in response to the tremendous 
demand for permanent records of this amaz- 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION D 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, NJ. 


“There is a growing tendency in some quarters to act as if 
atomic energy were none of the American people's business. 
In my opinion, this is nonsense, and dangerous nonsense. 
If schemers or fools or rascals or hysterical stuffed shirts 
take decisions about this thing out of your hands, it may 
then be too late to find out what it’s all about.”’ 


DAVID LILIENTHAL, former head 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 


ing series of radio programs, makes available 
to the public abridged recordings of the 
original broadcasts of ““THe QuicK AND THE 
Deap.”” Recordings are on 45-rpm, 78-rpm 
33'4-rpm speeds. 

“THe Quick AND THE Deap”—the story 
of the Atomic Bomb and the story of the 
Hydrogen Bomb—has been described by 
educators, scientists, students and people in 
all walks of life as one of the most informa- 
tive series of recordings ever produced. 

Hear Actual Voices of World Leaders 

associated with the Atomic Bomb 
Among the voices you'll hear on “THE 
Quick AND THE Deap”™ recordings are such 


well known personalities as: William L. 
Laurence (New York Times science editor); 
President Harry S. Truman ;Winston Church- 
ill; Franklin D. Roosevelt; General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; Admiral F. W. “Deke” 
Parsons; Dr. Harold Urey; Bob Hope; 
Helen Hayes; Paul Lukas; General Leslie R. 
Groves and many others. 


Great New Teaching Aid 

“THe Quick AND THE Deab”™ belongs inevery 

school. These recordings are ideal as a class- 

room teaching aid for the understanding 

and appreciation of man’s most spectacular 

scientific achievement. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. Q-83 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information 
on RCA Victor Records, “THe QUICK AND THE DFAD.” 


Name 


At 


School 


Address. 
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The May 


cade® will our 


> 
winning stories, poetry 


dr Armas 
SO.000 entries 
art and photography 


received a total of 


across the country. 


CSSAVE original 
humor, and autobiogra 
phies selected from a national total 
These winning en 
tries from the writing Awards will be 
illustrated with reproductions from’ the 
Awards, which 
170,000 entries 


Best Stadent Writing. 1950-51 


issue of Literary Caval- 
innual Scholastic 
Awards issue. It will feature Awards- 


Here in May Literary Cavalcade you 
will find the cream of creative work others. is 
by today’s high school students. It is 
work chosen first by regional judges parent 
and then by national judges preeminent 
in their fields. This issue is the only per: 


Annual of creative expression by 
day’s young people 


This May 


to motivate creative writing in your cedure i 
English classes. The desire for effective classes: 


self-expression, tor communication with 
And high 
schoo! students—even those without ap 
facility—really want 
to know what other teen-agers are ex 


a universal one 
language 
neing and how they 


I are giving 


to- expression to their experiences 


Since there will be no detailed lesson 


issue of Literary Caval- plan for the May Literary Cavalcade, 
cade offers a unique opportunity to you 


we suggest the following general pro 
n presenting this issue to your 
(1) Set aside a definite period 
~perhaps half a period, depending 


For a 
“Thrift Trip” 
to 


EUROPE 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Your travel agent is an authority on 
travel to Europe. He can plan a “Thrift 
Trip” that will enable you to get the 
most out of your European holiday for 
the least money, regardless of where 
you go. He will also tell you why, if 
time arrangements permit, the “Thrift 
Season” (from September through 
April) is even more economical 
Regardless of when you go, you will 
return with an intimate knowledge of 
many countries. You will find yourself 
better versed in conversational topics 
on current European events, as well as 
in historical and cultural interests 
which Europe offers in abundance 
You'll discover the “Thrift Season 


is @ particularly pleasant time to be in 


Europe. Its people are relaxed and “at 
home.” As you travel from nation to 
nation you have a greater opportunity 
to meet, talk to and really live among 
them. And as you do, you will make a 
pleasant discovery — learn that their 
way of life, and their desire to maintain 
it, is not unlike that of your own people 
This is why a trip to Europe is so 
utterly fascinating - and so profitable 
both educationally and economically 
So see your travel agent at once 
Have him plan your trip to Europe. 
And if you can arrange your time, by 
all means go in the “Thrift Season” 
when a visit to several countries is 
made possible by “Thrift Season” sav- 
ings that stretch your vacation dollars 


European Travel Commission 


for turther information, write each country in which interested. 
Address: National Tourist Office of (name of country), 
Bex 1247, Grond Central Ste... New York 17, N.Y. 


18 countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 


AUSTRIA BELGIUM DENMARK FRANCE GERMANY GREAT BRITAIN GREECE ICELAND IRELAND 
MALY: LUREMBOURG MONACO NETHERLANDS - NORWAY: PORTUGAL - SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND - TURKEY 


upon your individual teaching progran 
—tor simple reading-for-enjoyment. It’s 
cur guess that even the slow reader 
who doesn’t devour the issue at a single 
sitting will take it home with him, tc 
lunch period, or to study hall! (2) En 
courage your pupils to talk informally, 
about what they've read in a second 
all-discussion period. (3) Emphasize 
the point that these Awards winner: 
have because they 
wrote with sincerity from their owr 
experience 


been successful 
It will help even a strug 
gling beginner to feel more at home 
with the theme and type of his choos 
ing. (4) Assign a definite writing ac 
tivity to each student in line with the 
particular interests he has shown dur 
ing discussion period. (5) Stress the 
importance of rewriting and rewriting 
for that polished effect. 

After reading the May Literary Cac 
alcade your students—some of them 
auyway—will say, “I can write as well 
as that.” That is your opportunity. This 
issue can stimulate writing of all kinds 
And by asking the question, “Why did 
the judges select that?” you can help 
students build higher standards for their 
own work 


“Additional copies ot Literary Cavalcade 
25 cents each. With this 

ssue goes our booklet listing 1,500 stu 
| dents (and their teachers) receiving 1951 
| Scholastic Art and Photography Awards 

Announcements of Writing Awards re 
1 the May 23 issues of 
Sentor Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 10 
cents each 


ire at 


cipients appear i 


Visit These Exhibits 


24th National 
High School Art Exhibition 
1.559 works 
Scholastic Art Awards of 1951 
Fine Arts Galleries 
Carnegie Institution 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . May 430 


| Secholastic-Ansco Photograph Exhibition 


Student Award-winning Photographs 
Rockefeller Plaza 
(East River Savings Bank) 
New York City * Month of June 
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OU have heard of the man who 

. was a “War Bride”—well, I was 

a “Flying Father.” It was only 
one of the many experiences during 
my three weeks’ tour of Europe last 
summer as a member of a “Flving Sem- 
inar’ group 

We tock off from LaGuardia Field 
on July 1, and arrived in London 16 
hours later. This elimination of time 
and space enabled us to accomplish in 
three weeks what, in the past, would 
have taken an entire summer. Our itin- 
erary covered five European countries 
The Bureau of University Travel pro- 
vided the buses for :nost of our sight 
seeing, and Dr. Paul 1. Dengler’s lec- 
tures on the historical and racial back- 
grounds were of inestimable value in 
the interpretation and appreciation of 
the various cultures. 

Speaking of value—his information 
concerning foreign currencies was an 
absolute necessity. Money, in foreign 
lands, doesn’t seem like money. It is 
only when need arises to cash another 
precious traveler's check that one 
realizes the pocketbook full of notes are 


Rasonal FINANCE Go. 


i Was a “Flying Father” 


By MARY L. WILLCOX, teacher Oglethorpe Ave. School, Sevennah, Go. 


HONORABLE MENTION TRAVEL STORY 


not just worthless pieces of paper! 

Said one member of the group to 
another: “How are vou getting along 
with this new money?” “Oh, wonder 
ful,” she replied, “I managed to get rid 
of every bit!” 

Seminar periods were usually fol- 
lowed by discussion meetings with 
leading educators and ministers of edu- 
cation and, wherever possible, actual 
school visitation. High on my list of ex- 
periences was the entire day spent 
visiting in the London schools. It is 
inspiring to see the stupendous job 
England is doing in providing an ade- 
quate school program. In answer to: 
“How did you go about beginning to 
get school life back to a semblance of 
normaley?” the teacher smilingly re- 
plied, “We just opened the doors of all 
the buildings we had left—put up signs 
saving School Is Open—and, one by one, 
they straggled in. Soon the problem was 
how to provide a program best fitted to 
their needs.” 


Many personally stimulating and 


What a carefree feeling owning a Personal Cash- 
Credit Card gives you! 

You know you can get a cash loan promptly 
from any one of Peronala 500 offices. 


meaningtul experiences occurred on 
our travels. It is from these that one 
gets to know the heart of the people. 

I started all this by saying: I was a 
‘Flying Father.” It happened in Hol- 
land. As we disembarked from the 
Channel boat at the Hook of Holland 
we noticed that the gentleman who 
had come down to meet our group 
kept looking at us in a puzzled man 
ner. Finally I said, “Surely we can’t 
look so strange as all that—we are only 
Americans'” He burst into a smile and 
the story came out. The night before 
he had been told to meet a group 
called the “Flying Seminar.” Looking 
up the word seminar in the dictionary, 
he found it derived from seminary, and 
immediately concluded we were church 
fathers. 

The ‘Flying Seminars” flew home 
from Paris, firm in the conviction that 
educators can no longer leave the car- 
rying-out of a program leading to world 
peace to foreign ministers and poli 
ticians; that teachers can and must 
supply the so-far missing quantity—a 
concept of world citizenship. 


heres All you do 


Just phone or visit the Personal mana- 
ger in your neighborhood. He'll ask 
you a few simple questions for identi- 
fication purposes. Upon approval a 
Pewonal Cash-Credit Card—registered 
in your name and ready for use—will 


be issued. 


This card gives notice to more than 
500 Personal office managers all over 
the United States that you have stand- 
ing credit with Pewsonal Finance Co. 

That means if you're caught short 
of cash at home or away, you can 
present your Credit Card at the nearest 

office to get the cash you 
need. 


apply for cat TODAY 


Wherher you want extra cash now... 
on vacation ... or when you return, a 
Pewonal Cash-Credit Card (honored 
nationally) is reassuring to own. Get 
yours by phoning . . . writing . . . or 
visiting a Personal office today. 

And remember. It costs you noth- 
ing to get. You only pay if you use 
the card and then only for the length 
of time you keep the cash. 
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VACATION FUR Sound Advice 


MANITOBA 


Historic Manitoba holds a full 
share of Canada’s vacation 
pleasures for you and your 
family at prices which mean 
a holiday for your budget, too! 
Relax on sun-lit beaches; re-live 
days of adventure among the 
still-vivid traces of the frontier! 


} 


Well-stocked Manitoba shops 
offer you once-in-a-lifetime bar- 
gains in wool and china. Accom- 
modation is excellent. Come to 
the land of warm days and cool 

nights Manitoba! 
Send coupon for 
your Manitoba Trav- 
el Kit, today! 


Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
132 Legisiative Buiiding 
Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada 


City State ... 


Manitoba—(nside the Rim of Adventure 


PROCEEDINGS of the second na 
conference the Effective 
Utilization of Audio-visual Materials in 
College Teaching, held at Stephens Col 
lege last spring have been edited by 
Prof. Robert de Kieffer. ($1 from Direc 
tor of Publications Stephens College 

Mo Although the 
teu the 


tional on 


Columbia focus is 


nm “ge } summary will 


interest users of audio-visual equipment 


ut every educational level. It contains 


reports on cataloguing svstems idio 


visual laboratory 
for 


of sever il sizes 


equipment suggested 


equipment classrooms and audito 


and other usetul 


information 


New Web-Cor Viewed 


new Web-Cor 210 


the 
it the Radio Engineering Show 
It'is a two-track, two-speed model (3% 
fast 


with separate 


I saw tape 


recorder 
and 74” per second, with rewind 
speed in both directions ) 
h track 
riecessary to turn the reels over to play 
either track. The 


ve” tube 


heads for ea so that it is not 


volume indicator is a 
“magic e Loudspeaker is 6” in 
diameter. I have not vet received speci 
fication sheets, so cannot give figures on 
dis 
flutter 


excep 


price, weight frequency response 


signal to-noise ratw, or 
and flutter 


Controls 


tortion 
Hum 


tionally low 


are said to be 


are simple 
Webster-Chicago is not abandoning 
New catalogue 
288, ISI-1 
18. the last having features which make 
for dictating ! 
inti-snarl feature is 


which the 


its wire recorders in 


cludes three models and 
suitable 
A new 


brake 
reels to a qui k stop 


it especially in 
transcribing 


a mechanical brings 


Tape Reproduction from Turntables 


If vour studio sound equipmient in 
cludes a 16-inch transcription turntable 
vou can use it for reproduction of mag 
adding the Presto TL-LO 
The TL-10 has 


motor of its own and no amplifier 


netic tapes by 


tape drive mechanism 
no 
The tape 
the turntable 
head is ted thr migh 
equal our 


formance 


is transported by power from 


Output of the reproducing 
the standard input 


Per 


and 


ment im control room 


depends on turntable 
trees 
huts 


Using the device 
plavb ic k 


1s simple 


unplifier quality 


uur tape rec wader from 
The nanutac 


d nd ible 


turer if 


Masco Tape Recorder—Navy Style 


At the Mark A. Simpson Company 

bit in the Radio Enginering Show 

I saw a new variable speed transcrip 

player and a new magnetic 

built to U. S. Navy 

A civilian version may be avail 
a vear 


J. Tempce} 


tape 


recorder require 
ments 


ible 


within 


WATCH, SAH/8, 
DISAPPEAR 
FOR GOOD! 
BUT IF YouR 


NCB 


‘TRAVELERS CHECKS 


DISAPPEAR, 
YOU GET 
A REFUND! 


No trick to it~ National City 
Bank Travelers Checks are 
spendable the 


Sate 


world over. 


where. Cost 


every only 
per $100. Good until used. 


Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The Notional City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Book Bargain 


MPELLED by rising paper and pro- 
duction Pocket Books an- 
nounces that the price of certain of its 
regular editions and all Pocket Book Jr 
editions will increase from 25 cents to 
35 cents in the fall | 
BUT :.. Scholastic Book Service will 
enable schools to avoid this increase for 
a short time. SBS has set up a reserve 
of the 25-cent editions. School orders 
placed now with Scholastic Book Serv- 
ice—for delivery on any specified date- 
for titles below destined to ane 5 
cents in the fall, will be billed at 25 
cents per book, less the usual paar 
on quantity orders. Supply is limited. 
First come, first served, at the 25-cent 
price. 
No. of 
copres 
P14 A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
P39 Great Tales & Poems of Poe 
P 62 P. B. of Verse, M. E. Speare, ed 
_P 91 P. B. of Short Stories, Speare, ed 
P383 Roget's Pocket Thesaurus 
_P532 Four Tragedies of Shakespeare 
P533 Foltr Comedies of Shakespeare 
_} 35 Ski Patrol, Atwater 
36 Long Lash, Shurtleff 
37 Tom Sawyer, Twain 
38 Baldy of Nome, Darling 
39 Sponger’s Jinx, Sackett 
40 Mountain Pony, Larom 
41 Black Storm, Hinkle 
12 Huckleberry Finn, Twain 
43 Black Beauty, Sewell 
45 Your Own Book of Funny Stories 
46 Your Own Book of Campcraft 
Hammett 
48 Buffalo Bill, Garst 
50 Tiger Roan, Balch 
52 Gridiron Challenge, Scholz 
54 Logging Chance, Lasher 
55 Touchdown Twins, Harkins 


costs, 


J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 


56 Cowdog, Andrews 

57 Black Arrow, Stevenson 

58 Mustang, Hinklk 

59 Pivot Man, Friendlich 

60 Buckskin Brigade, Kjelgaard 

} 61 Black Spaniel Mystery, Cavanna 

J] 62 Yellowstone Scout, Rush 

J 63 Great Houdini, Williams & 
Epstein 

J 65 Mountain Pony and the Pinto Colt | 


TO: SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
351 Fourth Ave, N.Y. 10 


Total No. bks. ordered above 
fa each 


_Totol amount enclosed 

1 to 50 bks., 25¢ ea 

50 to 200 bks., 22¢ ea 

200 to 1,000 bks., 20¢ ea 
1,000 to 2,000 bks., 19¢ ea 
2,000 to 3,000 bks., 18¢ eo 
3,000 or more bks., 17¢ each 


Please deliver on date) 


Name. 

School 

School Address 
Stote 


“Understanding through travel is the 
400 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF ©5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE, MONTREAL PQ 


C t where your vacotion dollar goes further 


BE SURE TO SEE: 

CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
TORONTO, MAY 28th—JUNE 8th—- 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
TORONTO, AUG. 24th—SEPT. 8th. 


> 


passport fo Peace.” 


CANADA'S VACATION , PROVINCE 


When school’s out—it's time for 
travel to Ontario! So make your 
plans early—and come along 
to the land of fun and sun. 
You'll fill your days with exciting 
sport on beach, golf course, bridle 
path... and your nights dancing 
under the twinkling stars. This 
year, enjoy your holiday in a 
setting of fun and romance — 
in Ontario! Mail this coupon 
today for your free literature and 


guide map. 
Teaver 


11229 PARLIAMENT BLDGS., 
| TORONTO 2, ONTARIO. 


iustrated booklets bout 
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move are rund 


Si st. si. chuco! Riding one of Santa Fe’s 
great fleet of fine trains is certainly 
the way to see that romantic 
Southwest of yours. Santa Fe trains 


are famous for comfort and room to 


— 


for a wondertul choice of fine 


Fred Harvey meals 
regardless of weather 


Yes, traveler, figure it out 


any Sacer 


» Pussenger 


for dependable on-time schedules, 
for arriving right downtown 


you'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 


» Fe office or consult your loco! travel or ticket agent, or write 


Traffic Manager. Sento Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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Class Load 


Continued from page 13-T) 


numerous cases teaching English be- 
comes a stop-gap assignment to teach 
] Latin 


ers primarily interested in 
German, Spanish, social stud 


Fren 


ies mathematics busine ss, art ind even 


physical education 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Brooklynite, No Doubt 

\ Yale ur iduate 
speech and writing, recently wrote us 
about a meeting in New York City. We 


very meticulous in 


wonder what he will say to his secre 
tary when he reads this dictated-but 


“We shall adjoin to the 
dining room of the Hotel Biltmore for 
lunch 
What Is a Clerihew? 


We didnt know what a clerihew was 


not-read_ line 


until we read an explanation of it in 
Melos Avery s cohunn (Chicago Tribune 
Books). According to Mr. Avery, Ed 
mund Clerihew Bentley, an English 
fiction, was the 
type of 


pse udo biographic il 


writer of detective 
humorous 
known as 
two rimed couplets of un- 
The 
columnist gives, as an example, one that 
E. Clerihew Bentley wrote about Chris 


originator ot a 
verse 
4 lerihew s 


equal and unprescribed length) 


topher Wren 

Sir Christopher Wren 
Said, 
If anybody calls 

Sav I am designing St. Paul's.” 


I am going with some men 


Summer, etc. 
Mark Neville, 


member of the 


tormer NCTE 
TAB Club 


st he dul d as the 


president 
and advisory 


committee, was main 
speaker of the annual spring conference of 
the Nebraska Council of Teachers of Eng 
Lincoln, Nebr., April 14. Ralph 
University of Omaha and presi 
dent of the Nebraska Council, arranged 
the conference. Mary Mielenz, University 
of Nebraska, was in charge of reservations 
Mark Neville will be one of the leaders ot 
the summer workshop at the Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo 
Edward |. Rutan, former New Jersey Eng 
lish teacher 


lish at 
Wardle 


now English professor at East 
leachers College, was one of the 
scheduled speakers at the Florida State 
Education Association meeting. Your col 
Hardy Finch, hopes to talk with 
his readers at the second period 


Carolina 


t 
session of the University of 
Morgantown, W. Va., July 
He will teach two « 


of the summer 

West Virginia 

17 to August 24 
Exploratory Reading, and Advanced Course 
in the Teaching of English. University of 
West well-balanced sum 
ner program. Catalogues are still available 
from F. W. Stemple, dean, School of Edu 
cation 


Ever had any difficulty in conducting 


a meeting? Then you will want to read 


ourses 


Virginia has a 


+ 
through 
| 
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New Ways to Better Meetings, by Bert 
and Frances Strauss (Viking, $2.95). 
Step-by-step instructions on how to get 
members of a group, large or small, to 
participate; how to reach decisions; how 
to use role playing; how to secure par- 
ticipation of an audience in a large 
meeting; how to obtain results with a 
large conference 


Now known as the standard guide for 
all radio pronunciations is the NBC 
Handbook of Pronunciation (Crowell, 
$4.50), by James F. Bender. Second 
edition, just published, has more than 
15,285 entries. Features the “three-way 
approach”: first, the word is given; sec- 
ond, it is respelled to show pronuncia 
tion; then it is printed in phonetics 


To help schools and colleges improve 
their educational programs, Columbia 
Univ. announces a Curriculum Service 
Center, Marcella R. Lawler, director 


The 
Drama Spot 


Opportunity knocks for the drama 
teacher in the field course in Contem- 
porary Drama in Europe (six points) 
offered this summer by Prof. Sawyer 
Falk, dramatics director at Syracuse 
University. Those who go with Dr. Falk 
will participate in five theatre festivals 
and meet drama leaders in many coun- 
tries. For folder on course write Travel 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher magazine. 


Two new books from Crown Pub 
lishers: The Craftsmanship of the One- 
act Play—new revised edition, by Perci- 
val Wilde ($3.75), standard work on 
play-writing in the one-act form for ra 
dio, ‘stage, and television. This revised 
and augmented edition surveys develop- 
ment of the one-act play. The Later 
Ego, the late James Agate’s delightful 
journal-autobiography ($4). This Eng- 
lish drama critic was a brilliant master 
of ceremonies among his own celebrated 
international friends, a master of the 
personal portrait, illuminating dialogue, 
and anecdote. —-H. F. 


Board of Canada 


Photo from Film 


Wustration from Simplified Staging, 
filmstrip drama teachers. See p. 33-T. 
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to EXCITING NEW YORK! 


| Visit Niagara Falls Free! Thesidetrip’s 
| included on most New York Central 
| through tickets. Spend a few hours be- 

rween trains, or stay overnight and see 
the Falls illuminated. 


| Enjoy an Adirondack Interlude! Stop 

| over in this cool, mountain playground. 

| Rough it along wilderness trails... or 

| get your fill of golf and gayety at world- 
famous lake resorts 

| Sight-see Along the Hudson! The 

| Catskills, West Point, the Palisades pa- 


| FREE: new Guie, 
| packed with pictures, ideas, and 
fun-map of the resorts you reach 


via New York Central. Send this | 
coupon now to New York Central, | 
| Room 1536-55, 466 Lexington 
| Ave., New York 17, N. Y | 


| NEW YORK 


CENTRAL } 


NAME... 
ADDRESS_____ 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route— You Can Sleep 


Take NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 
scenic Water Level Route! . 


rade past your New York Central picture 
window...on your way to Grand Central 
Terminal, heart of New Yuck. 

It’s a Perfect Curtain Raiser to the 
shows and concerts...the great museums 
and shops...the big-time broadcasts and 
big-league ball games... the quaint side- 
walk cafés and gay spots to dine and 
dance...all the thousand and one thrills 
of your New York vacation! 


PS. Central gets you home rested 
and ready for the job ahead 
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Smooth Sailing 


-_ by to hoist the mainsail’ For activity, basking in the sun 


You mav be a landlubber when heads the list. Just lying on deck, look 


vou wd. but after a week on the ing up it beautiful clouds of sail going 
Wit. twoomasted vacht Northwind up and up and up above you the 
mill know just how to jump to carry blue waters gliding by the warm 
words! sun it's ple isure, positive pleasure 
Or so I discovered last May. as the For the more active there's fish 
Northwind set sail from the sleepy ng to be enjoved Whether it's an ex 
coastal town of Camden, Maine. on pensive rod and reel, or just a drop 
her shake-down vovaye—the first of line, you'll get a kick out of your first : 
eason weekly cruises round Maine’s bite—be it pollack, eel, or skate you 
beautiful bays pull on deck! 
A trim ship with a good crew, the Swimming from the ship is another 
Northwind offers a free-from-care va sport, when the water is warm. Dive — fresh-out-of-the-oven gingerbread, ap 
cation that’s hard to beat. For $63 vou off the bow and climb back up the — ple pie—or strawberry short cake (with 
get a week of fresh air, sunshine, sports ladder as the ship sails along beside doubles on any course put five poiinds 
ind wonderful food. Stow your gear you on me in a week! 
na cabin, and Tl show you around. Stand a turn at the wheel, if vou Whether vou go ashore in the eve 
Below deck, up in the forecastle like. Or answer the “hard-a-lee” order ning in the dinghy, or join the canasta 
you'll find the crew's quarters, next and slacken the jib. Or just pick a party in the main cabin, you'll have 
the galley, then the mess hall, and final quiet deck corner and a good book a good time 
ly four cabins (for two or four) You'll find, even on the first day out This year Schooner Cruises will op 
You ll ye md most of your time on vour appetite is about twice its norma! erate in New York waters—on Long 


eck, though, from the time you help size. Ken and “ell, two good-looking Island and Block Island Sounds, sail 
| 


huul up the anchor each morning till ex-Navy cooks, fed us like kings, in ing weekly, Weekend cruises are sched 


undown when down come the sails quantities shameful to describe. The —uled for pre-sailing season. Try one for 
mainsail, foresail, staysail, and jib whirr of the whipped-cream beater took — a taste of the fun to be had. You'll prob 
for the evening's anchoring at some the place of a dinner bell. Roasts ibly find us in the galley — eating! 
small harbor mounds of mashed potatoes, salads Mancarner McDonacp 


“Strikingly attractive and thoroughly teachable.” 
—Scholastic Teacher 


Your Rugged 


Constitution 


by Bruce and Esther Findlay 


Handsomely printed in 


two colors with large Clever illustrations apply the mod- 
easy-to-read type. ern visual technique to every page. 


Running commentary accompanies the clause by clause reprinting of the entire Constitution 
of the United States. 
“ss """* Raymond Brown, Supervisor of Social Studies, Los Angeles City Schools— 
“Puts life, interest, and meaning into the various parts of the Constitution.” 
"sss" * Wade E, Miller, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Middletown, Ohio— 
“Above all, itis free from any taint of Communism ... a clean, patriotic presentation.” 
sss" ** Howard R. Anderson, Chief, Instructional Problems (secondary) United States 
Office of Education— 
‘Very successful in stating clearly the essential ideas of the Constitution.” 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS —Stanford, California 
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Spinning History 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Folls (N. Y.) High School 


HANKS to recordings, social studies 

classes now can be concerned with 
the nation’s songs as well as its laws 
Burl Ives’ album of Historical America 
in Song comprises another addition to a 
growing list. Produced by Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, these albums serve 
to illuminate every epoch of American 
history. On one record, for example, you 
may hear folk songs from the 18th cen- 
tury (Riflemen’s Song at Bennington), 
the 19th century (Sod Shanty), and the 
20th century (The Boll Weevil). With 
a record player in a classroom there can 
be no better way to provide an atmos- 
phere for a lesson in American history. 
(See page 20-T, Scholastic Teacher, 
Oct. 11, 1950.) These records are well 
done, both artistically and technically. 

And speaking of records, you have no 
doubt discovered Columbia Records 
F-ducational Catalogue (free). William 
H. Hartley (of “Sight and Sound” in 
Social Education) edited the listing of 
recordings for secondary social studies. 
The list includes I Can Hear It Now 
and the You Are There series. 

Tribune Productions, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, has released a 
“dynamic documentary” album of re- 
cordings entitled This Is the U. N.—Its 
Actual Voices. Available either at 78 
rpm or on LP records, the album runs 
45 minutes. But for classroom purposes 
one would be likely to select certain 
speeches for discussion and replaying. 
In fact, any single side may be used by 
itself as a program. 

These actual voice recordings, with 
narration by Franchot Tone, relate the 
history of the U. N. from the time of 
F. D. R.’s “Four Freedoms” speech and 


Folk singer Burl Ives gives us history 
through song in new album for schools. 


the San Francisco Conference to the | 
summer of 1950 and the beginnings of 

the Korean crisis. If the extract has been 

taken from a non-English speech, say 

Spanish, one hears a sentence in the 
original and then the voice of the “offi 
cial translation” into English to com 
plete the thought. But many—even 
Andrei Gromyko—can be heard in Eng- 
lish. 

One cannot help but be impressed to 
hear Trvave Lie taking the oath of his 
office. It is impossible to list all of the 
notables whose voices are included 
there are fiftv or more—but suffice it to 
say that it provides a noteworthy way 
to introduce or culminate a study of the 
United Nations. 

The teaching manual gives back- 
ground information for certain extracts 
and hints to teachers as to how certain 
“sides” or “bands” of these records may 
be used. 


How We Teach History 


For less than three dollars ($20 
Moneda Mex.) one can procure from 
Dr. Javier Malagon (Av. Observatorio, | 
192, Tacubaya, D. F. Mexico) a copy 
in English of The Teaching of History | 
in the United States, by William H. 
Cartwright and Arthur C. Bining. In 
this paper-bound volume Dr. Cartwright 
of Boston University has written eight 
chapters describing present-day prac- | 
tices in the teaching of history in U. S. 
public schools. Trained at the Univer- | 
sity of Minneosta under E. B. Wesley, 
Dr. Cartwright devoted a part of his | 
doctoral study to the history of history 
teaching. Second part of this volume | 
consists of 13 chapters by Dr. Bining of | 
the University of Pennsylvania, devoted | 
to history. teaching in higher education 

Teachers who have taught on an ex- 
change basis in other countries report 
that American schools are advanced in 
methods of free discussion and student- 
led recitations. Cartwright seeks to ex 
plain this to his Latin American read 
ers: “A large proportion of the activity 
that goes on in a history class is oral. 
The explains and 
events to the class and questions them 
They 
answer his questions and ask their own, 
both of him and of each other. In most 
classes there is a great deal of free dis 


teacher interprets 


concerning their understanding 


cussion of the lessons.” This extract will 
serve as an illustration to show what 
teachers of other nations need to be told | 
about us, and at the same time to give | 
us pause on what we do and why we 
do it. (Turn page) | 


To help you plan your 
family's vacation in 
NEARBY 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
Beautiful color photographs of 
unspoiled scenery, fine beaches, 
lovely lakes, quaint fishing villages 
...amap of Nova Scotia's attrac- 
tions... a booklet listing accommo- 
dations . . . to help you plan a 
vacation in this “sea-conditioned”™ 
summer wonderland. 

Overnigh! trom Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines é 
SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION=—— 

P. 0. Bex 130, Halifex, Neve Scetic 
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CAMBRIDGE 


including train from London, 
luncheon and motor-coach trip 
fo Ely Cathedral 
So much to see in Britain—at such small cost! 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, secure ALL your 
British travel needs: 
@ RAIL TICKETS and 
TRAIN RESERVATIONS. 
@ MILEAGE COUPONS for “go-as-y.s- 
please” rail travel at real savings. 
(Coupons not obtainable in Britain). 

@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES be- 
tween Britain-lreland, Britain-Continental 
Europe. Cabin reservations. 

@ TOURS by rail motor-coach/ steamer. 

@ SIGHTSEEING in London and other 
centers of interest. 

@ HOTEL RESERVATIONS at any of 
the 47 outstanding hotels of The Hotels 
Executive. 

1951 —FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR! 

PLEASE CONSULT YOURTRAVEL AGENT 

or write Dept. B-33 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y.—9 Rockefeller Pi. 

CHICAGO 3, ILL.—39 So. La Salle S$. 

LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—510 W. 6th St. 

TORONTO, ONT.—69 Yonge Street 
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In successive chapters Cartwright 
deals with history teac hing in the ele- 
and senior high 


mentary, junior high 


schools. Remaining chapters describe 
history 


teachers and methods of teaching, in- 


the professional training of 
cluding reading, use of community and 


sudio-visual aids, and teaching and 


learning procedures 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


For « free copy of How to Use Dis 
cussion 66 
bulletin 
where to use 


a Six-page mimeographed 


describing why -how-when 
t certain discussion tech 
nique, write to Oscar Tarcov, Anti 
Defamation League, 327 S. LaSalle St 


( hic 1 


A highly useful though not too well 
known ready-reference book is the bi 
ennial Social Work Yearbook. The 1951 
edition has recently appeared. Edited 
by Margaret B. Hodges and published 
by the American Association of Social 
Workers (New York, $5), the 11th edi 
tion carries 73 topical articles. Each is 
written by a recognized specialist 

Aliens and Foreign Born,” by Frank L 
Anerbach of the 
Unity 


Common Council for 
will bring you up-to 
Medical Care 
Franz Goldman, M.D., of the Har 
vard h wl if Public Health 
lispassion ite stvle with a service whose 
Arthur | 
S. Social Security 
beckground and 


American 


late on immigration 


deals in 
cost has become controversial 


Altmever, 


missioner 


Com 


provides 


current information on social seenrity 
Part Two lists the agencies—govern 
mental and private-engaged in social 
wellare 


Edgar B 
in June, at the University of Min 

lo celebrate that 
birthday he has an 


Wesley will complete 20 
years 


nesota as well as his 


not-vet-sixtieth 


nounced his intention of resigning in 
order to devote his time to research 


writing, and speaking 


Since 1915 there has been an increase 
cent (58 in 1915 to 71 in 


ot pupils enrolled in high school 


in the pet 
1946 
social studies courses 
Howard R nderson in an address at 


Minneapolis last tall. In 


wecording to 


terms of a 


single student what this would appear 
to mean is that where formerly he was 
required to take two vears, sav, civics 
uxt American history, he now takes 
hetween two-and-one-half and three 
years, quite likely in geography or ec 

nomics, world history ind) American 
historv or problems. A one-vear course 


in world history 
schools of 1915; today it enrolls 80 per 


Was UNKDOWT if 


who take a history course 
About three 


Anders found 


cent of those 
other than American history 
teachers in four, Dr 


organize their courses into topic al wnits 


How to Get 
FREE 
Teaching Aids 
from Rocks 


Take a look, if you will, at the 
General Motors advertisement in 
the current issue of ‘‘Scholastic.’’ 


Headlined—‘‘The ‘Rocks’ that 
became automobiles’’—it tells 
how ore becomes steel and how 
steel is used in automobiles. And it 
does it with pictures and words that 
should be helpful to your students. 
You can have free reprints for 
your work in school —plus free 
copies of an informative booklet 
titled “Metallurgy and Wheels.’’ 
Just write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170-P, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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“SWIMMING 
HHSTRUCTION SERIES 


Guper-aetion pictures dem- 


onstrated. by Romaine, Euro- 
pean breast champion. 
7 1. “Breast Stroke” 
“Crawl” 


; “Bette@ig’ Breast Stroke” 
“Back Burke’ 


Peigat Camaplete set $6.00 


| TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!-Easy!-Private! 


you need money — any amoant from 850 to $800 — cut 
rut and mai! this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers. no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
ow you are applying for a loan. Make the | 
privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
ature only Repay .n convenient monthly 
necessary to pay on principal during 
» if your salary stops! Full details 1 
matied t nvelope Cut out and mai! this ad today! 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


More Fine Filmstrips 


By VERA FALCONER 


F THE rest of 

their new film- 

strip series, What 

Would You Do If, 

is as effective as 

their first one, One 

Day with Billy, the 

Metropolitan 

School Study Council (525 West 120th 

St., New York 27) really has some- 

thing new, useful, and good. This 

series is primarily tor teaching psy 

chology to elementary school children. 

However, the strips are also eminently 

useful with adult groups, junior high, in 

and, of course, 

in child care classes. Not only will chil- 

dren gain knowledge of basic psychol- 

ogy labeled as such 

-but also learn fundamental truths of 
human behavior 

Billy, a 
a junior high 
ways throughout 
1s rebuffed when he attempts to join 

ball game, is refused permission to 
do an errand for teacher, is not select- 
ed by iny committees 
working on a project, Finally the teacher 
helps the scenery-building 
group. An argument develops over spilt 
paint and- immediately Billy begins to 
fight. Here the ends with the 
question, “How would you feel if you 
Billy? 

Designed to stimulate discussion, the 
strip provides endless opportunities tor 
the alert Children can easily 
identify themselves with the characters 
in the story and thus participate ac- 
tively. The brief meaty guide accom- 
panying the strip outlines methods of 
presenting the strip and getting the 
discussion rolling. I shall be anxious to 
see the new ones of the series. 


some senior high classes, 


without it being 


shows 
nany 


He 


27-trame color strip, 


boy rejected in 


his school days 


classmates tor 


him join 


strip 


were 


teacher 


Down from Canada 
Film 
releasing, 
more and 
fine filmstrips. Recently 
group. Masks of the North 
American Indians (37 trs., color) is in- 
credibly beautiful. You probably recall 
the film Necklace? This strip 
provides close-ups of masks similar to 
with data 


As you know, the National 
Board of Canada is now 
through Stanley Bowmar Co., 
their 


I saw a large 


more of 


Li von's 


the ones used in that film 
on their meaning and use. Another fa- 
vorite of is Simplified Staging— 
a 57-frame strip with delightfully clear 
drawings and diagrams on stagecraft, 
general data on the stage itself, details 
on the draped stage, interiors, plastic 


mine 


units, full scenery, screens. Many de- 
tails of construction. Fine 13-frame 
color sequence of completed sets shows 
how color is utilized on the stage. This 


is one I wish I had had when directing | 


high school dramatics. 
Asbestos (35 trs.) and Salt Mining 
(36 frs.) give the story of these two 


industries. Unique mainly for their ex- | 


ceptionally clear diagrams 

Other strips in the group can be ap- 
plied to health classes. Meals for Mil- 
lions, series of four uncaptioned strips 
rendered in simple and forceful outline 
drawings, deals with sanitation prob- 
lems in public eating places. Accom- 
panying scripts are written in lively 
first-person narrative. Individual titles: 
Keep the Germs Out (49 frs.); Keep 
the Germs Down (58 frs.); Serve Them 
Right (63 trs.); Watch for Health 
frs.). Splendid for vocational classes 
Just right for school cafeteria or lunch 
room personnel, too. 


Economics Made Lively 


Have you read 
by Hans 
paedia 


“Enterprise Island,” 
Sonne? Encyclo- 
Films just re- 
leased a series of eight color Basic Eco- 
nomics filmstrips, based on this delight- 
ful story of economic principles 
apply and are developed by a fictional 
remote island community 
excellent. Narrative meaty 
follow. Characters in the 
personality, 


Christian 


Britannica has 


how 


but easy to 
story acquire 
giving the narrative a feel- 
ing of reality 
1 think this should be most 
helpful in getting across to high school 
students those often difficult-to-grasp 
principles More importantly, the series 
demonstrates lucidly that dry abstract 
tenets are actually an active part of 
living. Titles are: Living and Working 
Without Money (59 frs. )—beginning 
labor specialization, the barter system; 
Money (64 frs.)—setting standard of 
value, medium of exchange; Money 
Goes to Work (60 trs.)—investment, 
use of profits as capital; New Ways to 
Use Money (62 frs.)—safe deposit, in- 
terest rates, group financing; Money 
and Panic (61 frs.)—protecting 
investment, loss of confidence in money, 
resulting panic; Money and Govern- 
ment (60 frs.)—setting up central gov- | 
ernment, its financial needs, steps dur- 
ing financial crisis; Too Much Money 
(60 frs.)—economic disruption, issue of 
money without backing funds, devalua- 
tion; Too Little Spending (60 frs.)— 
how people work themselves out of an 
economic depression. (‘Turn page) 


series 


Drawing is | 


(40 | 


“We enjoyed every minute of 
our Minnesota vacation — it's 
an outdoor wonderland to 
swim, fish and ploy.” 


say Dr and Mrs. Walter Hartung, parents of 
John Hartung (photo above), Bettendorf, lowa 


New thrills for the youngsters, new sights 
and fun for the WHOLE FAMILY! Go 
sightseeing in the bright sunshine, of ex 
plore the pine forests, play tennis or golf 
Lakeside family-style resorts ore plentiful 
at moderate prices. 

And Minnesota's 

highwoys are excel- 

lent. This yeor, 

CHOOSE 

MINNESOTA! 


this wonderful 


color booklet and 
plon your glorious 
1951 Minnesota vo- 


cation now. 


joint | 


TOURIST INFORMATION, DEPT. 88-2 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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How to Baby-sit 
Young-America Films (18 E. 4lst 


University of Washington | 
fi'mstrip series in areas where there is 


a dearth of visual materials. Child Care 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Series, tour strips, presents an experi 
enced baby-sitter telling how she meets 


, “Summer School Where Summer's Cool” and handles problems: Getting Ac 
WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES quainted (36 frs.); Keeping Children 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES Heppy (38 frs.); Special Daytime a 
Problems (35 frs.); Keeping Children At 
Full quarter: June 18—August 17 Safe (36 frs.) i 
First term: June 18—July 18 Their Consumer Education Series (6 
Second term: July 19—August 17 strips) is fine material for home eco 
Total fees: $52.50, full quarter nomics classes and girls’ clubs. Many a 
$36.50, either term alone details, close-ups, clear and meaningful 5 


photographs and drawings. How to 
RECREATION Buy a Blouse (41 frs.)—important fac 
tors to consider; same principles can 
be applied to other garments; Select 


Planned tours te scenic areas, boot trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery The Playhouse Showboot and 


Your Type (39 frs.)—in stylized draw 
The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, admin. ings shows the four basic figure types, ~ 
istrators, ond odvanced degree candidates, as well as many confer ways in which each can be improved 
ences, work shops, and institutes. by properly selected clothing; Your Re 
Write Director, Summer Quarter, for o@ Bulletin tail Store (39 frs.)—illustrates services { 


and operation of store; Facts About 
Rayon Fabrics (39 frs.); Facts About 
7 Wool Fabrics (41 frs.), and Facts 
About Cotton Fabrics (42 frs.) are fac 


3 
. . ° tual in approach, discuss character 
University of Havana Become te uses, construction. Hints 
Summer School Conversational Spanish 
at 


Three filmstrip releases from British 
july ind August Information Services (30 Rockefeller 


Registration: Jume 25 te June 30, 195! THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL | Plaza, New York 20) are unusual ma 


H Full matriculation: $46.00. Partial matricu Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico terial for English history and literature 
lation $10.00 per credit. Veterans studying ards Each contains excellent photographs 
duly 2-August 10 Nov. 12-Dec. 2! with brief identifying captions. Man 


uals provide fuller information. The 
English Manor House (39 frs.) shows 


Formalized courses in all branches of Spanish interiors and exteriors of several well 
Mexican Culture and Civilization 


offered Elementary niermediate and Ad Conversetion three hours daily with PRIVATE 
anced Spanish Spanish Cor vergats MEXICAN TUTOR 


Spanish, Sp 


known manor houses, including Had 


Graduate and Undergraduate work. M.A. Degree 
Credits accepted by many Americen colleges. don Hall, Harvington, Sutton Court. 
Courses designed for teachers wishing to improve The English Inn (40 frs.) shows many 


their personal knowledge of Spanish and to 
increase class interest 


examples of inns “with a story.” The 
English Cottage (41 frs.) describes de 
velopment and varied types. 


DONALD S. CUSTER Current Affairs Films (18 E. 41st St., 


Housing in private homes Reasonable rates 


Box 413 Salida, Colerade New York 17) offers as their latest 
ga t th special prices incltud > 4 4 
has « list of approved Outlines typical costs involved in run 
. 1 nha houses which are 
: tent wants to make living ning a large city. Sequence on fire de 
ve ents before coming Mf necessary the 
s Sc helps students in this after partment budget particularly good 
Knowledge Builders (Visual Educa 
Furthe vormetion moy be ebfeined trom 


tion Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y.) 
releases a series of ten strips, New Eng 
land States. Good maps, active and 

meaningful photographs make this se 
ries solid teaching material. Dealing 


L niversity al Alberta Right on the ocean with both history and geography, it is 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA. Hevene, Cube 


, and with ’ well organized for social studies. Each 
19th session, Banff School of Fine Arts amazingly low rates! strip contains much information, The 
June 25th te August 18th, 1951 Here's our Summer Special to make series may be too detailed for some 
< Art including profes your Florida vacation a perfect holi- school. units. Individual titles, running 
ty Ay Ss day! Luxury apartments $40 - $50 a ibout 50 frames each, are: The Land 
4. Short Story and Radio Writ week. Cosy hotel rooms $25 - $30 and Its Settlers, Seaports and Towns, 
Rallet. Wea g and Desiger with private bath Write today for 
Leathereraft, Oral French, and deteils. Early reservations advisable Self-suficient Farm, Rivers and Text 


iles, Manufacturing and Cities, Com- 
merce and Culture, Resources of the 
Sea, Resources of the Soil, Other Nat 
ural Resources, Inter-relations and 
Modern Trends 


MAYNARD 


Alhambra St. at the Ocean 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


For ¢ endar write 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
TOMONTON, ALBERTA CANADA 
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| 

| 

aie, 

Spanish sture, Hispar Amer 
ean Literature, Latin American History, Social 

Political and Economic Sciences, Ethnography 
Arte, Natural Sciences and Cuban Folk Music Sate 
Mar pecia will also be given 

Extra sla ectures Cuban and 

Latu Ame an Seb ars Visite to public 

sidings, places of historic interest, suga 
" t plantations country trips 
sports ture and social event shall be - 

offered to those attending the Summer Session. | 

A ar on Inter-American Relations will 

le fered fron J t Aua t 

me. 

‘ 
uy 
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SAIL CLASS 
SAIL ST CLASS 


TO EUROPE 


SS EUROPA 
ur + Havee $250 vr 


Set your course for fun and friendliness 
and the finest of food and service when 
you board the famous pleasure-liner 
Europa. The whole big ship 
mand and crew —are all devoted to your 
having the time of your life. 

England, France — all Europe is plan- 
ning a festive season. Don't miss it and 


the com- 


don’t miss the pleasure of sailing the 

“Friendly Way.” Write for booklet >. 
See your travel agent or 

ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New Y ork City, (General Passenger Agents) 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, Son Francisco 


INCRES COMPANIA DE WAVEGACION S. A. PANAMA | 


University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 18 to July 28; July 30 to 
September 8. Tuition Fee $5! for each 
Session 


SANTA BARBARA-One Session of 


Eight Weeks. June 18 to August 11 
Tuition Fee, $64 


At 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Eight 
Weeks. June 18 to August 11. Tuition 
Fee, $64. Special Courses of Four Weeks 
Tuition Fee $32 for each course 


courses, Graduate and 
have been planned 
Teacher T 


surses meet- 


Wide ot 
Undergraduate. Cou 


variety 
rses 


all phases ot raining-— 


to meet 
requirements tor credentials, 
rents for teach- 


ng California State requiren 


as Calitorma 


Berkeley 
Graduate 


ers from other States as well 


refresher courses—and at and 


Los Angeles courses leading 
degrees 

FOR BULLETINS, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24; Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia. 


or 


| 


ikmobile 


| Teen- -agers’ Choice 


In the new collection of science writ- 
ings, Seience Marches On, edited by} 
James Stokely (Ives Washburn, $3.75), | 
we were pleased to see the name Dean | 
Amadon. A student in one of our first | 
English classes, Amadon wrote one of 
the fifty exciting science articles. Teen- 
age and adult fans will enjoy | 
this book 

For younger teen-agers we recom- | 
mend Atoms at Work, by George Bischof | 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.25)—clear readable | 


science 


| explanation of atomic energy. Our son, | 


| 


a high school junior, tells us that Lode 
star. Rocket Ship to Mars (Crowell, 
$2.50), new science fiction novel by 
Franklin Branley, is tops 


| Educational Books of 1950 


Among the educational books of 1950 ' 
compiled by Enoch Pratt Library of| 
Baltimore, the following are of spec sial | 
initerest: Teaching of English in High! 
Schools—revised edition by E. A. Cross | 
und Elizabeth Carney (Macmillan, $4) ;| 
The Teaching of High School English, | 
by J. N. Hook (Ronald Press, $4); | 
| Choral Recitation in the Grades, by'| 
| Sister Dorothy Mary (Educators’ Wash-| 

ington Dispatch, $1); Using Periodicals, | 
edited by Ruth Mary Weeks (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago, 60 cents) ; | 
The Stage and School, ed., by! 
K. A. and P. C. Ommanney (Harper. 
$2.40); English the Small High | 
| School, by G. Stearns (Univ. of | 
Nebraska Press, $3.50); Developing 
Personal and Group Relationships 
Through Reading—Claremont 
Reading Conterence—(Claremont 
| lege, Calif.). 


Cet away 


| from it all! 
PLAN TO PACK UP AND HEAD FOR 


Leave the noise ond 
worries of the workoday 
world for behind— 
while you and your 
family relax in 
Wonderful Wisconsin! 
Be a kid again as 

you enjoy booting, 
fishing, swimming ot 
their best 


d 


2nd rev, 


tn 


B 


College 
Col- |} Majestic scenery, 
| historic sights 
—exciting sports ond 
} recreation—friendly 
| The Bard tor Teen-agers wildlife in cool forests 
| —plus fine 
We predict that An Introduction to | te 
Shakespeare, by Marchette Chute, au-| suit just you—all 
| thor of the popular Shakespeare of Lon-| oe in : — 
don, will find a host of readers. It does eS eee: 
remember—in 
an excellent job of presenting Shake-| [| Wonderful Wisconsin! 
speare from early boyhood through his | 
acting and writing career. Fellow 
Actors real people. Although 
written for teen-agers, An Introduction 
to Shakespeare is a book for any person | 
who wishes to become acquainted with 

| the Bard of Avon 


entire 
become 


| Wisconsin Conservation Department, Room 82 
| Recreational Section, State Office Bidg., 
Madison 2, Wis 


New Arrivals te my FREE COPY of your vocetion 
Four new attractive volumes in the} 

| Holt English Language Series, grades 9} 
| through 12 (books 1, 2, 3, 4)- authors, | 
Edna Sterling, language arts yey 
Helen Olson, Queen Anne High School, 


| 

= 
i= 
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»vely Fort Lauderdale 
in the summertime! 


Pertect swimming plus all sports and 
special entertainment features at low 


tion @ ine Escape Hotell! 
Dining Room and Cocktail Lounge 


FRESH WATER SWIMMING POOL 


Special summer vacation rates from 


Write today for Folder T 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


sun, sea, sand and q 
tuna and bass fishing 


CAPE CoD” 


write for and Directory 


to Dept. A-7 Cape Cod 


Chamber of Commerce, 


UN A YACHT 


SCHOONER CRUISES 


MEXICA 


Jones, Exec Director 


und «Harold Huseby, Ballard. High 
School, Seattle Heath's Junior Eng 
lish in Action (1, 2, 3—for junior high 
school grades), by J. C. Tressler of New 
York City and Marguerite Shelmadine, 
lefferson funior-Senior High School 


Rochester, N.Y Handbook of Eng 
lish—Book Two (11 and 12), by John 
Warriner, English head, Garden City 


High School Advanced 


Writing. by Robert L. Zetler, English 
chairman Pennsvivania College tor 
Women, and W. George Crouch, prot 
t English, Unis Pittsburgh, pub 
lished by R mald Press, $3.25 Good for 
ollege students and for adult writers 
to-be Harpy Fincu 


New Films 


Fur Trapper of the North, 10 min olor 


(rowing Girls, 12 iin. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Tl 

Mark Twain and Tom Sawyer, 10 min 

ilso color filmstrip); A Lincoln Field Trip 
10 min ilso color filmstrip The Begin 
ning of History, 45 min. International Film 
Bureau, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 

So This ls WSC, 25 min., color. Wash 
nuton State ¢ olle we Audio-visual Center 


Pullman, Wash 


Oil Today—Power 


16 min 
olor. Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland, Hol 
lywood, Calit 

The Graduate School of Banking, 10 
nin olor, Rutgers University Craduat 
School of Banking. Produced by Film 
smiths, Ine for American Bankers Assn 
From Filmsmiths, Inc 17 Lutberry Ave 
New Brunswick, N. ] 

Marriage Is a Partnership, 15) min 
Literature Appreciation. English Lyrics 
Beginning Responsibility. Taking Care 
Things: Make Your Own Decision; Our 
Country's Flag. Each 10 min olor or 
baw. Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg... Ch 

Girls’ Basketball tor Beginners, 20 min 

We Play and Share Together 10) min 


VMuke a House Model and Make a Mobile 
10 min. each olor Bailey Films, 6509 
DeLongpr Ave Hollywood 28, Calit 

On the Track, 20 min., color; Whistle in 
the Night, 18 min.—railroading. Free loan 
Princeton Films Center, Princeton 2, N. J 

Washington-Shrine of American Patri 
fism, 20 min lor, free loan; the Flory 

lus Librarv—Aélift to Berlin; Alaska 
Global Crossroads; Coal Country; Paper 
Forests, Proper Steps; Sitting Right; Weat 
me Homespun; Your Career in Aviation 
Association Films, 35 West 45th St New 
York 

Case i Tommy Tucker, 22 min.—sate 
driving. Local Plymouth dealer or Modern 
aking Picture Service 9 Rocketeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Free loan 

Vusic ls Everywhere series—2 tilms, Il 
nin. each) Nerman Dello Joio, Hunter Col- 
leze. Cine-concert Series—5 films, 11 min 

| each: Pagani Caprices; Saxophone in 

Concert, Music of Chopin; Appassionata, 
Fantasy. Artiste Films. S West 45th St., 
New York 19 


Voted OUTSTANDING! 
JAPANESE FAMILY 


@ julion Bryan's documentary of o Japanese 
silk weaver’s family is another International 
Film Foundation award-winning film. Scho- 
lastic Teacher's pane! of audio-visual leaders 
chose it as one of the ten outstanding 16mm 
films released in 1950 


Write for descriptive literature on this and 
other International Film Foundation films for 
schools 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 
Julian Bryan, executive director 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Now is the time... 


to reserve films for use in 
school next Fall and Winter! 


your 


Start your programming today by writ- 
Teaching 
subjects 


new catalog of 
classroom 
Schools” 
films as 
“MADAME CURIE” 
with Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon 
“DLE PROCESS OF LAW DENIED” 
with Henry Fonda and Dana Andrews 
“MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY” 
with Clark Gable and Charles Laughton 
“DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK” 
with Claudette Colbert and Henry Fonda 


ing for our 
Film Custodians 
“Films for 


It deseribes such 


The Pageant of America! 

trom 112 features, 
shorts and newsreels) 
“LAND OF LIBERTY” 

8 reels Rental $10.00 


others! 


(Scenes 


and 
NOTE: We 
free films, recently 
100 free subject- 


many 
several excellent: new 
added to our list of 
Write for new 


have 


over 


folder: 
“Free Films for Schools” 


206 So. Michigen Ave. 1915 Live Ook Sr 


36-T 
That ra Ale 
‘ For a complete change of scene, 
PRIVATE 
Che 
$21 week per person, | 
— 
a 
HOTEL 
re) 
golf, sa g ‘ 
a for the wt fe perfe 
| 
| 
Beautiful sailing 
te Bleck island end return 
j = \ Send fer ilustreted folder 
4 3465 per week Season june i 
1) te Sept 29 
a 
Art Workshop 
xco WAY 10-AUG I h YEA : 
Pointing, Silvercreft, Spenish, Trips NEw YORK.19 SAN FRANCISCO 
Distinguished Mexican College Credits West 45th Turk St 
238 23rd St. NYC. 10, N.Y 14 
bs 


Travel Tips 
(Continued from page 17-T) 
combine the vacation sports of sightsee- 
ing, mountain climbing, and horseback 
riding with courses offered there in sil- 
vercraft, painting and drawing, and 
Spanish. Presented by the Mexican Art 
Workshop (in association with Syra- 
cuse University, N. Y.), details on the 
July 6-Aug. 14 courses are available 
from Irma S. Jones, 238 East 23 St., 
New York 10. 


For Camera Fans 

A project in picture-thinking de- 
scribes the Photo Workshop to be of- 
fered at the University of Missouri's 
School of Journalism on May 11-19. 
Technical aspects of photography, plus 
the “why” behind the picture, will be 
featured at conferences and informal 
“bull sessions.” Reservations (with $30 
fee) accepted, on first-come-first-served 
basis, by Clifton C. Edom, 18 Walter 
Williams Hall, School of Journalism, 
Columbia, Missouri, 


New Workshop Subject 


Atomic energy summer 
scheduled for State Teachers College 
at Geneseo, New York, and Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley, 
Colo. A third program may be held at 
Danbury, Connecticut 


workshop 


For Musicians 


Choral directors will welcome news 
that the famed Fred Waring Choral 
Workshop will be a national event this 
vear, for the first time. This summer's 
program of five sessions throughout the 
country will allow many to take advan 
tage of the Waring choral te niques. 


For details on registration, accommoda 


tions, fees, etc write Music Dept., 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. (June 
18-22); Director of Summer Session. 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col 


lege, Pa. (June 25-29); School of Mu- 
sic, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (July 23-27): School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 


Tex July 30-August 3). Conservatory 
of Music, College of the Pacific. Stock- 
ton, Cal. (August 6-10 


Late News Flashes 


Dates of the Colbvy-Swarthmore Sum 


mer School of Languages at Waterville, | 
Maine, have been changed to June 21 
August 7. Elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced courses in French, Ger 
ind Spanish offered 
University of Denver's summer ses- 
18-August 22, will feature 
\ffairs Institute, with 


man, Russian 


ison, June 
an International 
top statesmen presiding. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Ralph Bunche Andrew 
are among those scheduled. 


Marcaret E. McDonaLp 


The 


vacation with a 
foreign flavor . . . 


CRUISE THE PATH OF DISCOVERY— 
the wonderful St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers . . . the land of 
Champlain, Cartier and Frontenac 
... the traditions, customs and cos- 
tumes of France —transplanted a 
step from your door. 


EXPLORE HISTORIC CITIES .. . cosmo- 
politan Montreal...the Shrine of Brother 


André . . . Quebec and its quaint shops . . . the 
historic Plains of Abraham...Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 


ENJOY BREATH-TAKING SCENERY ... the majestic grandeur of 


the Saguenay. . 


. the rolling hills of the St. Lawrence . . . 


smart Murray Bay and charming Tadoussac. Choose from a 
variety of independent and all-expense trips—3 to 8 days. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


Detroit 
New York 


Philadelphia Quebec, P.Q. 


Boston 
Toronto, Ont Montreal 


Chicago 


Cordier ! 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


This Happened 
in Pasadena 


By DAVID HULBURD 


Willard Goslin, an educator of 
national reputation, was invited 
in 1948 to become Superinten- 
dent of the Pasadena public 
schools. Two and a half vears 
later the Board of Education that 
hired him requested his resig- 
nation. Why? 

This book tells the full story, 
and shows with frightening clar- 
ity how a local crisis in public 
education can be used by outside 
forces to further their dangerous 
end: the undermining of the in- 
dependence of our democratic 
school system. 


MACMILLAN 


America Films is deeply 
honored to receive the Scholas- 
tic Award for two series of 
film-strips chosen as the most 
outstanding productions re- 
leased during the last year. 


e The Library Series 


A set of six filmetrips explaining 
the use of the dictionary, the 
encyclopedia and library facil- 
ities. 


Set of 6—816.50 


e Children of Early America 


Eighteen COLOR 
Original, exciting stories based 


filmstrips. 


on actual historical events, from 
the period 1600 to 1850. 


Sets of 6—830.00 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 E. 41 St. New York City 17, N. Y. 
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VACATION LOANS 
Payment Fall/ 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO, 
15th end Harney - Ome*- 


Study Tours 


| ALLIED TRAVEL, INC. 
p 
LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE p 38-1 
SCHOLASTIC TOURS TO 
EUROPE 


Travel, 1951 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN. 
35-1 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE. p 28-7 


(Southwest) 
BRITISH & IRISH RR, 
p 31.7 
} CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RR p 17-7 
Ke CANADIAN PACIFIC 
ag RR, p 12-7 
CANADIAN LINES, 
p 37-1 


CAPE COD CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE p 36-T 

ESCAPE HOTEL p 36-T 

EUROPEAN TRAVEL COM. 
MISSION, p 24-T (indi- 
cate country) 

FT LAUDERDALE p 34-7 

FRENCH NATIONAL 
p 27.1 

GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
(GREAT LAKES 
CRU'SES), p 32-1 

MANITOBA. pp. 26-7 
MINNESOTA p 33-1 


Please pra 


Name 


School 


City 


This coupon volid tor two months 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
te Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave, New York 10,N Y 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers aente 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RR. p. 29-7 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

p. 14-1 
NOVA SCOTIA, p. 
ONTARIO TRAVEL, 
27-7 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
p. 39-1 
SCHOONER CRUISES, 
%T 


THE OPEN ROAD, p. 39-7 


WISCONSIN, p. 35-T 


© Summer Schools 
INTERAMERICAN SUM- 
MER SCHOOL, p. 34-T 

MEXICAN ART WORK. 


SHOP, p. 36-T 

UNIV. OF ALBERTA, 
p 34-1 

UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, 
35-7 

UNIV. OF HAVANA 
p 34-7 

UNIV OF WASHINGTON. 
p 34-7 


@ Audio and Visual 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, p. 36-T 


Free Films for School 
folder 

AUDIO MASTER, p. 
New filmstrips series 

LIFE FILMSTRIPS, p. 3-7 


Info: new filmstrip 
serves 


Position 


Professional 
Tope, Plastic Base, 


50% plus 10% 
OFF LIST PRICE 


Brown Oxide Tope 


Broodcast Magnetic 


1200 ft. reel 


(List Price $5.50) 
NET TO YOU = $2.48 
Block Oxide Tape.. 
(Uist Price $4.00) 
NET TO YOU = $1.80 


In Quen, of 10's—F.0.8. N.Y 


Vacation specia! 
for the Travel-minded 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION, p. 37-T 
[) Info: film aword winner 
RCA VICTOR, p. 23-T 
[) twfe: new RCA models 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC, p. 
Info: Ekotape recorder 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. 
p. 36-T 
Info 
winners 


filmstrip award 


e General 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 2-T 
[ King Coal Quiz booklet 
GENERAL MOTORS, p. 32-T 
[) Free reprints on steel 
[| Free booklet 
HAMILTON WATCH 
Free watchmaking film 
[| Free booklet 
LIFE, p. 7-7 

Free reprints 
NATIONAL BUSINESS CON- 
TACT SERVICE. 39-T 
Inte: teaching positions 
PERSONAL FINANCE CO., 
25-7 

Info: small loons 


POSTAL FINANCE, p. 38-7 


lafo: loans by mail 
STATE FINANCE. p. 32-T 
Details: loans by mail 
VALLEY PRESS, p 38-7 
Info: new teaching 
device 


School Enroliment 


Tone 


State 
Moy 2, 1951 


It's a SK Daisy 


Can't afford vacation luxury this 
year? Here's a sample of how a little 
can take far, Key to the 
penny problem is the stop-over privilege 
on deluxe rail-coach travel. (If not near 
enough to take this trip, any railroad 
passenger representative will help you! 
develop individual itineraries. ) 
¢ Chicago to New York via New York 
Central's Michigan Central Route 
$46.75, plus 15 per cent Federal tax 
round trip. 
e First Day Chicago. Cross 
urban and rural Michigan countryside, 
seeing Lake Michigan, Gary, Michigan 
Citv, Niles, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
Jackson, Ann Arbor. Arrive De 
troit, at Dearborn Inn near famous 
Greenfield Village. One day to 
Greenfield Village; one for Detroit. 
¢ Fourth Dav: Leave Detroit. Arrive 
p.m. in Buffalo, N. Y. See Niagara Falls. 
¢ Fifth Day: Leave afternoon for New 
York City. Pass through Rochester, 
Syracuse, Rome, Utica. Cross over 
Falls at Rochester on train. 
New York State Barge Canal, 
Seneca River, famous Mohawk River 
Valley. Arrive Albany. 
e Sixth Day: See Ft. 
selaer from train 
Arrive Poughkeepsie, stop at hotel. 
¢ Seventh Day: Visit Roosevelt estate 
and Vanderbilt mansion. 
e Eighth Day: Leave 
for Tarrytown in the 
Hollow region at the T 
part of the Hudson. Enroute see 
Newburgh, Mt. Beacon, West Point. 
Visit home of Washington Irving. 
¢ Ninth Day: Leave for New York. 


money you 


Leave 


and 
stay 


see 


Genesee 


Fy th 


Crailo at Rens 
Catskill Mts. 


Poughkeepsie 
famous Sleepy 
‘appan Zee, wid 
est 


SUMMER TRAVEL - STUDY IN EUROPE 


© Board of Educatior 
courses for teachers of German, 
French, Spanish (Mayrhofen-Austria: Paris. University 
of Caen; Santiago de Compostela-Spain); Bayreuth, 
Salzburg, Seandinavia italy: independent travel time; 
rates from 499.00 (Spensored the Cooperative 
Bureau for Teacher rite for folder to 

LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 

1776 Broadway, N. Y 19, N.Y Ct 7-7225 


Common Error Drills 


Are your pupils having trouble with 
the same old errors? Here's o unique 
teaching device thot pupils like, 
understand and learn by 


The most frequently mode errors in 
pupils and spelling 
visualized on loose leaf pages. They 
become part of the students’ note 
books for future reference and self- 
correction 


writing are 


Send 15 cents (special price) 
for sample set 


THE VALLEY PRESS 


383 N. Corona Ave. 
Valley Stream New York 
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Entirely by Mail Mastertape 
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Photo, courtesy Panagra 


4@0 Years Young 


N MAY }2 nations of the Amer- 
icas JOIN together to honor San 
Marcos University of Lima, 


Peru, on its 400th anniversary. Founded 
in 1551 by edict of Spain's reigning 
monarch, the celebrated institution is 
the oldest, and one of the most dis 
tinguished, universities in the Western 
Hemisphere. Harvard University was 
not established until some 85 years 
later; Yale University trails San Marcos 
by 150 years. 


Today students walk gaily across the 


same palm-shaded patio and along the 
their 
compatriots of the sixteenth century 


same arcaded colonnades that 
did. In the classrooms, however, the 
latest textbooks are 

This mingling of the old and the 
new, traditional and modern, is the es- 
sence of San Marcos University. A deep 


used. 


respect for tradition did not prevent 
the school from dropping Latin as the 
official language in the eighteenth cen- 
turv. On the other hand, changing 
times have not lessened the need for 
the subjects upon which San Marcos 
established and maintained its reputa 
tion—the 
and medicine. As the need for new 
skills arose. San Marcos enlarged and 
reorganized its curriculum 


humanities, theology, law 


phar- 
macy, education, meteorology, and the 
other administra 
tion, library service, folklore, ethnology, 
as well as the more established sub- 
jects, offer wide diversity. Distinguished 
instruction is provided by men who are 
acquainted with their materials at first 
hand. Like most South American pro- 
fessors, they are practicing specialists— 


Departments of psychology, 


sciences, business 


lawyers, doctors, government officials. 

San Marcos’ enviable situation and 
facilities, and the tremendous strides 
in air travel, attract an increasing num- 
ber of students from other nations. To 
further inter-American understanding 
and friendship, the University spon- 
sors a special summer school for North 
Americans. Designed to give them an 
opportunity to learn about South 
American life at first hand and to ex- 
change views, the school features such 
courses this year as Spanish (beginner, 
intermediate, and advanced), Peruvian 
culture and archaeology, and the his- 
tory of San Marcos University. 

The University also sponsors excur- 
sions to points of historic and artistic 
interest around Lima. And it arranges 
a series of lectures at which students 
can meet and hear prominent men in 
the arts, sciences, government, and in- 
dustry. The summer school program, 
including living expenses in Lima, av- 
eraged only $260 last vear. 

It also is possible for North Ameri- 
cans to attend San Marcos on a full- 
academic year begins 
in April and closes in December. Ar- 
rangements tor transference of credit to 
be earned should be discussed with the 
student’s own college before leaving 
the U. S. Room and board cost about 
$630 annually, but tuition is extremely 
low by U. S. standards—less than $10. 

U. S. students intending to carry on 
a vear'’s or nore study at San Marcos 
are eligible to apply for the travel fel- 
lowships awarded every year by 
Panagra. The airline’s daily DC-6 El 
Inter-Americano speeds the traveler to 
Lima in less than 11 hours. 


year basis. The 


SAILINGS 
TO EUROPE 


British One-Class Ship 
CHARLTON STAR 


* 95% Outside Cabins 
* Swimming Pool 
© Shipboard Program 
* Cruise Atmosphere 


"140 95 


MONTREAL to 
SOUTHAMPTON- 
ROTTERDAM 


EASTBOUND: WESTBOUND: 
June 7 July 23-25 
July 8 Aug. 23-25 
Aug. 8 Sept. 23-24 


50 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19 
MUrray Hill 2-8265 


"Be Sure To Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 


Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 te 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
Group rates write: Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour & Obser- 
vation Reef, 50 Rockefetier 
Plaza, New York 20, New York 


National Business Contacts Service 


Teachers’ Agency 


Service for teachers 
and those seeking technical or executive positions in 
recognized educational institutions. 
27 William Street New York 5, N. Y. 
46824 


Whitehall 
J. Yon Buskirk, Mgr. Dir. 
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The modern way 
to teach is to let students 
hear themselves 


play-or speak 


ELECTRIC 


It's Portable... It’s a Quality Product... It’s Essen- 
tial To Better Teaching. 

Being able to hear their. own efforts recorded on 
I kotape offers students a real opportunity for correct- 
ing errors and improving techniques. Every musical 
note, every inflection of voice is recorded so faithfully 
that the student, for the first time, hears himself ex- 
actly as others hear him. As a result, he becomes his 
own most severe critic. Ekotape has other uses, too. 
Permanent recordings can be made of recitals, concerts 
and plays for future reference and for checking prog- 


LWENST ER] 


TRADE MARK 


ress. Performances of recognized artists can be made 
easily and inexpensively, for classroom study and dis- 
cussion. 

To fully appreciate the possibilities and merit of 
Ekotape, ask your dealer for a demonstration . . . it’s 
a quality product that proves a wise investment. 
If your dealer does 


not handle Ekotape, 


write direct to Webster TWO REEL SIZES 


Racine, Wisconsin. 4— 7° (1200’) reels or 


4— 5” (600’) reels. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC | \i TWO SPEEDS 


)) Model 109 operates at 3%” 


RACINE WISCONSIN MAY per second. 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealig an Obligation” 


Model 11] operates at 74” 
per second. 
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